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THE SLOGAN OF THIS FAMOUS SAUSAGE PLANT 
we 


Fresh, wholesome meat, and sanitary 


ENDURO equipment build business for Hertler 


“Stainless ENDURO equipment is absolutely sanitary and easy to 
keep that way,” says Mr. Morrell of Hertler & Company, New 
Haven, Conn. “That large ENDURO table, for example, was 
installed four years ago. Run a wet cloth over it, and it looks 
as though it were never used. But another advantage is the 
impression ENDURO makes on visitors to our plant. We make 
a bid for visitors, and when they see the quality of meats used, 
and the thoroughly clean and sanitary conditions under which 
we make sausage, we have made new friends and customers. 


Lustrous and sanitary ENDURO equipment is always the center 
of attraction.” @ Stainless ENDURO is available in all forms for . “ 


all equipment needs. Specify it for your next requirement. 


LFA ASES 
Some 


REPUBLICS PERFECTED 
CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION .. MASSILLON, OHIO STAINLESS aaa 


REPUBLIC STEELCORPORATION [Ezeearorer= 


Republic Seles Offices and Authorized Distributors 
GENERAL OFFICES —=a&R@— YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 












Wi i nted CASING APPLIER 


[’. MAKES the most tedious job at the stuffing bench a simple, 


fast, time-saving operation. 





Draws the casing on the stuffer tube 50% to 60% faster than by 


hand, without tearing the casings or tiring the operator. 













































HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE WELL- 
KNOWN USERS OF THIS DEVICE: 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY............... Chicago, IIl. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY........... Milwaukee, Wis. 
ARBOGAST & BASTIAN CO............ Allentown, Pa. 
ALBANY PACKING CO............. W. Albany, N. Y. 
BESTE PROVISION CO................. Seattle, Wash. 
BOSTON SAUSAGE CO................. Boston, Mass. 
C. A. DORR PACKING CO... 2.66 sciccccins: Utica, N. Y. 
PETER ECKRICH. .........ccccccccccs Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
PR, ME ia siescccccccreccscvewosuas Milwaukee, Wis. 
FIRST NATIONAL STORES............ Boston, Mass. 
ALBERT F. GOETZ, Inc................ Baltimore, Md. 
E. KAHN’S SONS CO................. Cincinnati, Ohio 
KRORRS PACKING CO...............00cc0c cece Davenport, Ia. 
LOFFLER PROVISION CO......... Washington, D. C. 
MILWAUKEE SAUSAGE CO............ Seattle, Wash. 
PORTLAND PROVISION CO....... ....Portland, Ore. 
ROCHESTER PACKING CO........... Rochester, N. Y. 
RATH PACKING CO.............cccccececs Waterloo, Ia. 
PRED UGENGER........ ccc cceccesccs Milwaukee, Wis. 
Write for complete details 
and price 


















JOHN E. SMITHS SORS CO. 





BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 


Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 


Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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THREE TYPICAL INSTALLATIONS OF C-E BOILER UNITS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


These three units comprise three different types of boilers, three different 
types of furnaces and three different types of fuel burning equipment. They 
exemplify the completeness of the C-E line of boiler plant equipment which 
ranges from stoker-fired boilers of 100 hp. or less up to units generating well 
over a million pounds of steam per hour. 


bent tube boiler. C-E direct fired pulverized fuel system (Ges solos Mal -tolol-lam loll t3 


raveling C-Eh.r.t. boiler. C-E underfeed stoker 


C-E water cooled furnace. C-E air heater. Fuel: pulverized coal grate stoker (Coxe oT shialae! Type E Fuel: bituminous coal. Capa 


ring system easily convertible to burn oil or gas. Capacity cite (Buckwheat No. 3). Capa 


ty city: 7200 Ib. of steam per hr 
150,000 Ib. of steam per hr yr Atle) 


of steam per hr 


LOW-COST STEAM 


for Process and Power 


The cost of steam for process and power represents so and process requirements, and many other factors. 
substantial a sum in virtually all industrial plants that Wouldn’t you like to know—without having to go 
plant engineers and executives are keenly interested to any expense, or make any commitments—how your 
in knowing how their steam costs compare with the present steam and power costs compare with the best 
best figures obtainable for their conditions. figures reasonably obtainable in a plant such as yours? 

It is possible for engineers with the requisite expe- You may feel that your present results do not permit 
rience to determine with close accuracy what the cost substantial improvement, but why not find out— 
of steam and power should be in any given case. This especially since you can get definite and dependable 
determination involves knowledge of present equip- figures without cost or obligation. Please use the 
ment, performance, load with respect to both power coupon below. 








COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY: INC 


200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK: OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Canadian Associates, Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Montreal 


BOILERS — STOKERS — PULVERIZED 


mplete steam ol -ial-igelilale meralie of standard over 





COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


We would be interested in knowing how our steam and power costs compare with the best figures reasonably obtainable in a plant of 


Our size. We operate......................----- ey 6 ee ee ce ae Ae ee a |. eee tons of coal per year. 
(No. of boilers) (Total boiler hp. capacity) 
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TAKE THESE TIPS — 


from Tom Remley! 


GOOD MERCHANDISING IDEAS FOR 


PACKERS FROM AN OUTSTANDING RETAILER 
















Mr. T. R. Remley is owner of the Lynn 
Market in St. Louis, and recognized as 
one of the most progressive and success- 
ful food retailers in the country, with a 
business well over $1,000,000 annually. 


“We sell 500 lbs. of a Cellophane 
wrapped brand of pork sausage every 
week to particular customers who 
won’t buy the bulk variety. 


“Take smoked hams, for instance 
. +» picnics and Tennessee hams es- 
pecially; because they look so much 
better in Cellophane, we sell 50% 
more than before they were wrapped. 


“We merchandise bacon the same 
way. Three brands in Cellophane 
which now sell faster. Customers are 
more satisfied with Cellophane 
wrapped bacon because they see the 
quality. 


“We always had trouble handling 
chili until we specified Cellophane 
wraps. Now we feature three brands, 





sell 600 Ibs. a week in season, and 
never have to return a package to 
the packer because of troublesome 
mould. And the chili has a better, 





fresh flavor which increases sales. 


“In selecting branded products for 
my market, I always give preference 
to the Cellophane wrapped items.” 





There are other tips for you in ‘Meat Stories.” Write today for a copy. 
Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





ello 


TRADE 


“Cellophane’”’ is the registered trade-mark 
of the Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc. 


phane 


UPOND 


RE6. us. pat. OFF 
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There was a time when hand grinding of 
sausage was not unusual but no more! Mod- 
ern equipment and new methods have made 
such strides that to use ancient methods of 
making sausage is to commit business 
suicide. 


The same holds true with ham boiling 
methods. Wise packers are discarding cost- 
ly and wasteful old equipment and turning 
to ADELMANN for greater profits. New, 
modern, and efficient Adelmann Ham Boil- 
ers cut costs in ham boiling operations and 
insure the production of quality product 
that sells on sight because of sheer good- 
ness! ADELMANN Ham Boilers are 
made of Nirosta 
Metal, Monel Metal, 
Cast Aluminum and 
Tinned Steel — the 
most complete line 
available. Old Ham 
Boilers accepted in 
trade. 


Banish your old equip- 











Along With Obsolete Ham Boiling Methods 


ment and adopt the Ham Boiler with best 
proven results. The Adelmann Method of 
boiling hams insures results because of un- 
usual, exclusive features—elliptical springs, 
self sealing non-tilting cover, yielding 
pressure—all of these features contribute 
to the production of perfectly shaped, well 
molded product with unexcelled quality. 


Free Booklet “The Modern Method,” shows 
how to close aitch-bone cavity and contains 
many other helpful hints. Profusely illus- 
trated, it gives complete details about 
Adelmann Ham Boilers, Meat Loaf Pans, 
Corned Beef Boilers, Luxury Loaf Contain- 
ers, and Prest-Rite Molds as well as the Ham 
Boiler Washer, Mix- 
ing Bowl, and Foot 
Press. It shows why 
Adelmann Ham Boil- 
ers are the Kind Your 
Ham Makers Prefer. 


Write for your copy 
today. 


TYPE OE 
Cast Aluminum 
Boiler 














Office and Factory—Port Chester, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London. 


Australian and New Zealand Representatives: 





Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities. 
Canadian Representative: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto 
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‘PRAGUE POWDER 


Made under GRIFFITH’S Process Patents 


“America’s Perfect Cure”’ 








UNIFORM 


A LWA Y § 











GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 
CHICAGO 


MADE IN GERMANY 
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IMPROVED 


PRAGUE 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





GRIFFITH LABORATORIES Au 


PROCESSED AND PACKED 
IN U.S.A 










VARIES 


NEVER 


ANAL V3.1 

















Ee 


EVERY PACKER WHO 


USES 


PRAGUE POWDER is made from a strong curing pickle. 
The pickle is boiled, aged and forced as “wet pickle” 
through a rapid drying process. A drop of pickle becomes 
a splash of dry PRAGUE POWDER. It is light and dis- 


solves like snow. 


PRAGUE POWDER is a UNIFIED UNIT of dry invisible 


crystals, a firm physical union. 


Start the Boiled Ham Season 
| with a 
‘Perfect Ham Cure”’ 
Use 


PRAGUE 
POWDER 


and your Hams will be Sweet, 
More Tender, and Hold to 
Perfect Color 


Imported Prague Salt i, + ..“S#f., Fas 
name is like an old friend. PRAGUE SALT is here to stay. 
You can keep the “‘Safe, Fast Cure” always on hand in 110- 
pound bags. 


Improved ‘‘Prague”’ Salt 


This Improved Prague Salt is in every-day use. The wetness 
has disappeared—the curing elements are stabilized—there 
is no shifting or settling in the bags or barrels—the uni- 
formity is positive—the style is dry. Improved “Prague” 
Salt has the added advantage of close laboratory supervision 
thru. processing in America. All PRAGUE cures are 
America’s perfect cures. 


“A Safe, Fast Cure”’ 


Meets B. A. I. Requirements 


THE GRIFFITH 
LABORATORIES 


1415-25 West 37th St. Chicago, : Illinois 


‘PRAGUE POWDER” PRAISES IT 
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DARCHMENT: a white, 
% at will not 9° 


odorless pape” greaseproo 
ald or boiling water, or in salt 
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OR: all fresh, 
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pure mineral © 
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y box liners. 
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Ham 
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WU N DER BAR: (Genuine 
Greaseproof) for wrapping smoked meats, 
cooked hams, sausage 'tems- 
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pickled, salted of © 
for all smo ed and cooked meats; for butter 
for poultry wrappers 3 in color, highly blood and water resistant; 
an excellent utility sheet. For wrapping all 


kinds of fresh meat. 


t record of any paper ever 


use. 


fines 


WAXED: for lining boxes 


LARD LINER PARCHMENT: for liners 

of lard and shortening cartons up to an WET 

including 2 lbs. of offal for shipment fresh and for the 

freezer; for wrapping beef kidneys, bee 

SUPER LARD LINER PARCHMENT: and calf cweetbreads, for export. 

chee lard and — _— -_O-K: (deodorized waxed kraft) 2 
general utility sheet, ‘deal for lining boxes 
of offal for shipment fresh oF for the 

ful sheet for wrap 


0a wonder 


hams and bellies for the freezer. 
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HEINZ famous “57 VARIETIES” NOW RIDE 





IN INTERNATIONAL 2-TON AND 3-TON TRUCKS 
OF PROVED ECONOMY 


ee great pure food house of 
H. J. Heinz Co. has come to 
grips with hauling costs. They use 

undreds of trucks; their prob- 
lem is nationwide. They have to 
know—and the knowledge has led 
them io International. 


Four years ago H. J. Heinz Co. 
- eight new trucks of four 
eading makes on a competitive 
basis. For seventeen months these 
trucks worked under exactly 
similar conditions. At the end 
of the period, the Internationals 
showed much the lowest cost of 
operation. They had saved 1.4 
cents per mile compared with 
the next best trucks, and 5.7 cents 
per mile compared with the 
trucks operating at highest cost. 
Additional trucks were bought, 


further tests were made, and 
International rose still higher 
in favor. The result is extensive 
enlargement of the Heinz Inter- 
national fleet. 

H. J. Heinz Co. is one of the 
very oldest and best - known con- 
cerns in American industry. High 
standards of quality have built its 
far-flung organization and its re 
utation. It Se now allied itse f 
with the quality performance of 
International Trucks. 

You may not have the same 
opportunity as Heinz to measure 
the comparative merits of trucks 
but the experience of this firm is 
yours to draw on. Rely on Inter- 
national Trucks. Sizes, %-ton to 
7i2-ton. Ask our nearest branch 
or dealer for a demonstration. 


R. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(inconPoratTeD) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Week ending June 16, 1934 


Chicago, Illinois 








A FEW DETAILS OF 
INTERNATIONAL CONSTRUCTION 





















@ Replaceable Cylin- 
ders: In International 
trucks the cylinders may 
be individually removed 
and quickly replaced with 
new cylinders of the same 
size, saving the cost of ex- 
pensive, unreliable rebor- 
ing. The engine need not 
be removed from the truck. 
The new cylinders actually 
renew the engine — rebor- 
ing does not. Owners say 
this feature of advanced 
design easily adds 50,000 
miles to the truck’s life. 





@ Left: Hardened Ex- 
haust -Valve Seat In- 
serts are a feature long 
ago made standard Inter- 
national practice. They 
retard valve seat burn- 
ing, engine efficiency is 
retained, and the valves 
seldom need grinding. 


+ byt 
an 
a... beari have 
long been a feature of In- 
ternational truck engines. 
hese bearings make it 
possible to replace connect~ 
ing rod or main bearings 
quickly, easily, at low oak 


Removable 
ible preci- 















Classify Your Cleaning Jobs 





For Better Results 















































Even hard wear will not damage 
delicate finishes as rapidly as im- 
proper soaps. Providing and 
maintaining fine finishes costs 
money —they should be pro- 
tected. 


LUSTRO SOAP is guaranteed 
not to harm the most delicate 
surface. It will restore the original 
finish, quickly and with the least 


effort. 












ARMOUR 385 COMPANY 











, Plated, Polished 
Delicate Greasy 
rl or Painted 
Finishes Surfaces 
Surfaces 
= Examples a rT Examples —a Examples ~ 
Fibre Floors Plated Metal Plant Floors 
Motor Trucks Painted or Plain Wood Cutting Tables 
Salesmen’s Cars Painted Walls & Floors Killing Floors 
Rubber Tile Floors Polished Tile or Marble Garage Floors 
|_ Varnished Surfaces, etc._|| ||_ etc., etc., etc. ae ie etc., etc., etc. ol 





For certain cleaning jobs washing 
powder is best—and LIGHT- 
HOUSE Washing Powder is 
preferred. It contains no abrasive 
or material which can scratch or 
mar the surface, yet it cleans 
thoroughly, efficiently, with less 
labor. 


NOTE: Where some abrasive 
action is desired—as on plain 
metals, plain tiles, porcelain fix- 
tures, etc., etc.—LIGHTHOUSE 


Cleanser should be used. 











Every packer is faced with the 
difficult task of keeping greasy 
surfaces clean and realizes the 
difficulties of the work. Wise 
packing plant executives use 
ROYAL Washing Powder which 
is almost straight alkali, but con- 
tains just enough soap to lightly 
lather on thin films of grease 
without becoming too soapy in 


heavy grease and increasing 


cleaning difficulties. 


ROYAL 








r 


Armours 


LIGHTHOUSE 


"| WASHING POWDER 














Industrial Soap Division 


1355 W. 3ist Street, Chicago, ll 
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Earning Dividends in Small Meat Plants 
With Power Generating Units 


ACH meat packing plant is a prob- 

lem in itself so far as its power 
plant policies and steam and power 
costs are concerned. But all packers 
have one desire in common—to get the 
most satisfactory return from their 
power department investments. 


Some meat plants can do this by re- 
placing present equipment with high 
pressure boilers and bleeder turbines 
and generating power as a by-product. 


In other cases the way to low steam 
and power costs will be found in mod- 
erate boiler pressures and engine or 
turbine driven generators for manufac- 
turing all power. 

Other packers will get the most satis- 
factory results by generating a por- 
tion of the power needed for plant op- 
eration and purchasing the remainder. 

And in some of the smaller plants— 
particularly where the demand for ex- 
haust steam is small—it might be the 
better policy to buy all of the power 
needed for equipment operation. 


One Reason for Losses. 

The important point for packers to 
appreciate is that particular conditions 
determine the policy to follow if the 
most is to be returned from each dollar 
Spent on steam and power. No general 
plan and no particular type of equip- 


ment can be the most profitable in all 
cases, 


One fact is becoming significant as 
the data is worked up on the surveys 
made in meat plant power departments 
by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM 
AND PowEeR SAVING SERVICE. This is 
that many of the smaller plants, and 





Step-by-Step Powerplant 
Improvement 


Savings in steam and power 
costs. 


Return on the investment in 
amprovements. 


Investment retirement time. 

These are things the packer 
must take into consideration 
when planning power department 
improvements. 


In some cases complete re- 
habilitation using high pressure 
boilers and bleeder turbines is 
justified. This is particularly true 
in the larger plants. 

But numerous smaller plants 
can make large savings using en- 
gines or turbines with existing 
boilers. 


And in many instances substi- 
tution of engines for motors to 
drive ammonia compressors will 
yield returns of from 30 to 60 
per cent on the cost. 





some of the larger ones, are losing 
money because they generate no power. 
This is particularly true where there 
are large uses for exhaust steam. 


Many packers who generate no power 
could make at least a portion of their 
power needs at an expense but little 
more than it now costs them to put live 
steam through a reducing valve and 
cut down pressure to, say, 5 Ibs. for 


water heating, cooking, smokehouse 
and building heating, etc. The power 
made under such conditions would be 
practically a clear gain. This is a sub- 
ject that will be considered further 
along in this series of articles on the 
meat plant power department. 


In the following article an engineer out- 
lines conditions under which it is profit- 
able for the smaller meat packing plant 
p.A generate power for equipment oper- 
ation. 


Cutting Power Costs 
By J. Y. Dahlstrand.* 

Some meat .packers seem to have 
gained the impression that to secure 
low steam and power costs, a complete 
rehabilitation of the power department, 
using high pressure boilers and bleed- 
er type turbines to secure power as a 
by-product, is necessary. 

As a matter of fact, numerous pack- 
ers have found that by installing a suit- 
able steam turbine power unit, designed 
to work with their existing boiler plant, 
large savings have been made. High 
pressures and temperatures and a per- 
fect heat balance are not always 
synonymous with high returns; in fact 
not even with good operating efficiency. 

From the engineer’s standpoint, the 
ultimate in efficiency is desired, but the 
buyer must also consider interest rates 
and retirement time. In some cases it 
is the smaller investment that pays the 
highest rate of return. 

If the boiler equipment is old and 
ready to be scrapped there i::, of course, 
nothing to do except buy new boilers. 


*Chief engineer, turbine department, Murray 
Iron Works, Burlington, Ia. 








And the greatest economy will result 
from installing the most modern 
equipment, with pressures and tem- 
peratures dictated by the highest op- 
erating efficiency. In such cases the 
boiler plant might properly be left out 
of calculations in determining the sav- 
ings from a power plant, as in any 
event, whether purchasing power or 
making it, a boiler plant is needed. 


Steam Pressures Required. 


If, however, as is frequently the case, 
the boiler plant is in reasonably good 
condition, with allowable pressures 
from 150 to 250 lbs., one of several 
different types of turbines, as later de- 
scribed, generally will work out ad- 
vantageously. In such cases, turbines 
generally are designed to accommodate 
a higher pressure at some future time 
when present boilers have outlived 
their useful period. 


The boiler plant layout and piping 
of a typical smaller meat packing plant 
not generating its power is familiar to 
most packers. In general such a lay- 
out would be similar to the layout 
shown in Fig. 3 if the turbines were 
removed. 


Steam at 75 lbs. pressure (down to 
60 Ibs. at times) is needed in consid- 
erable quantities for rendering and 
cooking. Steam at 5 Ibs. and down to 
BOILER FEED D PUMP) 


ht Ahhh 


2 Ibs. is also used for heating clean- 
up water and feed water, cooking, heat- 
ing buildings and smokehouses, etc. 

In addition, majority of such plants 
use a certain amount of steam, gen- 


BOER pe! pump 
( ATER 





diagram after the installation of g 
power generating unit is illustrated ip 
a general way in Figs. 1, 2 or 3, de. 
pending on conditions. 


As a rule, piping changes are very 
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FIG. 2—CAN BE USED WITH 150 LB. BOILER PRESSURE. 


One of the ethene bleeds at 75 lbs. and exhausts at 5 lbs. 


The other is a stand-by 


nit. It exhausts against 5 lbs. back pressure. 


erally at about 150 lbs. pressure, to 

drive steam compressors and various 

types of steam pumps for boiler feed 

and general purposes. 

Layout Using High Pressure Boilers. 
How such a plant will look in a 
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FIG. 1—FOR BOILER PRESSURES OF 250 TO 300 LBS. 


Two non-condensing turbines are used, both designed to exhaust at 75 lbs. Low 
pressure process steam for building and water heating, cooking, etc., is throttled 
from the 75-lb. steam line, 


minor, as the turbines are made to ex- 
haust into existing low pressure lines 
and bleed into existing intermediate 
pressure lines. Two units, each ade- 
quate to carry the load, generally are 
furnished. 


Electric power is generated through 
the expenditure of certain heat units in 
the steam, average of which runs from 
2 to 8 per cent of the total heat avail- 
able. (For condensing bleeder turbines 
the percentage will be higher.) This 
expended heat energy is, however, fre- 
quently partially or wholly offset by 
leveled off boiler load. This results in 
better combustion conditions as well as 
savings due to better heat transfer with 
wet steam, so that it is not infrequently 
found that the coal consumption after 
the installation of the power unit 
shows no increase over that existing at 
the time power was purchased. 

Bleeder Turbines and Low Steam 

Pressure. 

Power plant layout shown in Fig. 1 
is the simplest, but generally is not pos- 
sible unless the boiler pressure is rela- 
tively high, from 250 to 300 Ibs. Even 
then other conditions must be favorable 





Table 1—Small Packer’s Present Cost 
for Steam and Power. 


Per Month. 

Power purchased, 60,000 
DMG cscs ccvccceced $ 1,200.00 
Cont, 4GGG21G on cccccccsss 1,100.00 
Maintenance nee nee s emer 160.00 


Fixed charges .......... Charged none 
Labor (Since the same in all 
cases left out) 


eee eee eeee 


Total, less labor.......... $ 2,460.00 
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Table 2.—Estimated Savings With 
High Pressure Steam Plant. 
(investment $90,000). 


Per Month. 
Power purchased ........... 000.00 
Coal, 280 tons @ $2.00...... 560.00 
SEE oon occ cesee 200.00 
Fixed charges, 8.33% of 
IRD. Sida s occ eocdc sie 749.70 
Total, less labor.......... $ 1,509.70 
Monthly saving .......... 950.30 
TOREG GHVINE 20.0 ccccees $11,403.60 


Table 3.—Estimated Savings With New 
Generating Unit Only. 
(Investment $23,000). 





Per Month. 
Power purchased .......... $ 000.00 
_ | rete Eo 1,220.00 
pe eee 200.00 
Fixed charges, 8.33% of 
een ree 191.59 
Total, less labor.......... $ 1,611.59 
Monthly saving .......... 848.41 
Yearly saving ........... $10,180.92 
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to permit an installation of this kind 
with best economy. 

Two non-condensing turbine units 
are used here, both designed to exhaust 
at 75 lbs. (down to 60 lbs.). For low 
pressure requirements steam _ is 
throttled from the 75-lb. steam line. 


Compressor units in this and the 
other illustrations are assumed to be 
capable of operating with pressure re- 
duced to 75 lbs. As they usually are 
of the Corliss type, this generally can 
be done, although of course with re- 
duced efficiency (usually not a vital 
consideration). If compressors are 
motor driven, which adds to plant econ- 
omy, the investment sometimes is in- 
creased. 

Equipment arrangement shown in 
Fig. 2 is suitable for plants with steam 
pressures down to 150 lbs. Here one 
of the turbines is designed to bleed at 
75 lbs. and exhaust at 5 Ibs. The other 
is a standby unit designed for 5 lbs. 
back pressure. Bleeding is accomplished 
through an automatic bleeding or ex- 
traction mechanism operating so as to 
supply exactly the steam required at a 


BOILER FEED PUMP 
ae S 


additional fuel burned as a result. They 
figure that if a plant shows a balance 
95 per cent of the time, this is a fair 
method of figuring. While not cor- 
rect, it is true nevertheless that mo- 
mentary unbalances generally are less 
costly than popularly supposed. 


In the plant layout shown in Fig. 8, 
the unbalance was marked enough so 
that it was thought advisable to make 
the bleeder turbine exhaust to a con- 
denser. This represents the most com- 
mon case. 


Steam Costs in Small Plant. 


A fortunate circumstance attending 
this: layout is the fact that meat pack- 
ing plants usually have available a 
good quantity of waste water at 70 
degs. Fahr. from the ammonia com- 
pressors. This may be used for cir- 
culating water. 


In Table 1 are shown steam and 
power costs in one of the smaller meat 
packing plants having an average 
monthly slaughter of 3,000 hogs, 300 
cattle and 300 sheep. Boilers are not 
new but are in good condition. They 
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FIG. 3—WHEN STEAM AND POWER ARE OUT OF BALANCE. 


The bleeder type turbine exhausts to a condenser. 


Condenser circulating water is 


taken from the ammonia compressors. 


given moment, thus increasing the op- 
erating efficiency. 

With the layout shown in Fig. 2 
there may be times when perfect bal- 
ance is not obtained. Some engineers 
consider it fair to figure that the only 
loss represented by the steam exhausted 
to the atmosphere is the cost of 


are operated at 175 Ibs. pressure. Pow- 
er is purchased for 2c per k.w.h., av- 
erage monthly consumption being 
60,000 k.w.h. Plant burns 400 tons of 
coal monthly for which it pays $2.75 
per ton delivered. 

If this plant were to install high 
pressure boilers, superheaters, stokers, 





high pressure piping, etc., all for a 
steam pressure of 450 lbs., 100 degs. 
superheat, total investment would be 
about $90,600. Figuring 10 per cent 
for fixed charges, including interest, 
depreciation, insurance, etc., the return 
would work out as shown in Table 2. 


Investments and Saving Comparisons. 


This return of $11,403.60 on an in- 
vestment of $90,000 would be an in- 
different one. 

If this plant were to install a new 
power generating unit only, with pip- 
ing, switchboard and condenser, costs 
and earnings would be as shown in 
Table 3. 


This return of $10,180.92 on an in- 
vestment of $23,000 is very satisfac- 
tory, and inasmuch as the generating 
equipment can be designed for possible 
higher pressures in the future, such 
an investment is in line with good en- 
gineering practice as well as good 
sense. 


— en 
HOG MARKET SITUATION. 


Improvement in hog prices in the 
past few days has been due to two 
factors—a reduction in the number of 
hogs marketed, and an improved de- 
mand for cured and smoked pork prod- 
ucts, according to president Wm. Whit- 
field Woods of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. Receipts of hogs at 
principal markets for the first three 
days of the current week were about 
40 per cent smaller than in the first 
three days of last week. In addition, 
prices of cured and smoked meats have 
been improving recently, and at pres- 
ent are somewhat higher at wholesale 
than they were a week ago. 


“Sharp reduction in the number of 
hogs marketed this week,” said Mr. 
Woods, “has occurred partly because 
rains which fell recently in the Middle 
West apparently encouraged hog pro- 
ducers to hold their swine. Receipts 
of hogs last week and. in the preceding 
week were unusually large, and con- 
tained a greater than normal propor- 
tion of hogs which were not fed out. 
The presence of the large quantity of 
these hogs caused prices on such grades 
to move lower, and the spread in pri 
between the lower grades and the choice 

ades was wider than normal. In the 
ast few days the light weight hogs 
received have shown better average 
quality, and a more nearly normal re- 
lationship between prices of the va- 
rious grades is now prevailing.” 








Another Small Packer Cuts His Costs 


_ Continuing its survey of sav- 
mgs to be made in meat plant 
power departments, THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND 
POWER SAVING SERVICE has dis- 


covered a meat packer with an 
annual kill of 55,000 head who is 
saving over $6,000 a year through 
recent changes made in his steam 
and power equipment. 


And he will pay for this new 
equipment out of savings in less 
than two years! This report will 
appear in an early issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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Meat Outlook and Livestock 
Prices Discussed on the Air 


HAT are the prospects for meat 
V V consumption for the next twenty 
years? 
Why are beef prices low? 


What have export conditions and 
world supplies to do with the situation? 


Why did meat packers make money 
in 1933 when they lost money in 1931 
and 1932? 


These were some of the questions 
asked of Charles H. Swift, chairman of 
the board of Swift & Company, by a 
livestock editor on the June 9 broadcast 
of the Live Stock and Meat Forum 
sponsored by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

The questioner was Charles E. Snyder, 
editor of the Chicago Daily Drovers’ 
Journal, one of the Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies. 

How About Meat Consumption? 


Mr. SNyveR: Mr. Swift, before I 
ask you any of the questions that have 
been sent in, I’d like to ask you a ques- 
tion on my own hook, so to speak. We 
hear a great deal of talk about over- 
production, and about the necessity of 
keeping production in line with demand 
for the product. What do you think of 
the prospects of the livestock and meat 
industry—the long-time outlook, I mean. 
Do you believe that twenty years from 
now we shall be eating as much meat 
as we are eating now? 

Mr. Swirt: Indeed I do, Mr. Snyder. 
I believe that if the livestock and meat 
industry does its job, we shall be eating 
a great deal more meat in 1954 than we 
are eating now. Now, as to the reasons 
why I think that our appetite for meat 
is going to increase. In the first place, 
I believe the meat industry is just be- 
ginning to realize that by explaining to 
people how good meat is, and how good 
it is for them, sales of meat can be in- 
creased. We have been rather prone to 
overlook the fact that not everybody in 
the country really knows how good 
meat is. 

Mr. SNYDER: I don’t believe the 
principle of the old adage that “shoe- 
makers’ children go unshod” applies to 
livestock producers, Mr. Swift. I think 
livestock producers. eat more meat per 
person than the average. 


Mr. Swirt: Yes, producers are big 
meat eaters, and that is undoubtedly 
one of the reasons why they are able to 
work long hours in all kinds of weather 
and have such a relatively long life 
span. But we eat meat not only because 
it is good for us, but also because we 
like to eat it. So, as the meat industry 
tells more and more people about the 
merits of meat as a food, and as it 
brings the facts about meat in the diet 
to people who may have heard some 
foolish, baseless remarks about eating 
meat, and as it tells everybody about 
how delicious meat is, and as it tells 
women just how meat should be cooked 
to make it taste best, and as the pro- 
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ducer and packer improve the quality 
and flavor of the meat, I believe we shall 
have increased meat consumption. 


The consumption of meats per capita 
in the United States, is, I believe, not 
anywhere near the saturation point. 
The average person easily could eat ten 
or twenty pounds more meat a year 
than he now eats, and feel better for it. 
And if the people of this country would 
just buy that much meat a year, we 
wouldn’t have to worry about losing 





CHARLES H. SWIFT. 


foreign markets, or curtailing produc- 
tion, or any of those unpleasant things. 


What Industry Is Doing. 


Mr. SNYDER: Can you tell me 
whether the meat industry is doing any- 
thing to increase the consumption of 
meat in this country? 

Mr. Swirt: Indeed, it is, Mr. Snyder. 
For example, a short time ago the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers sub- 
mitted a number of statements about 
meat in the diet to the Committee on 
Foods of the American Medical Asso- 








V. D. Skipworth, president, A. 
Gobel, Inc., New York City, was 
the broadcast speaker on Satur- 
day, June 16. He was questioned 
by Paul I. Aldrich, editor THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


The final broadcast will take 
place on Saturday, June 23, at 
12:30 p. m., central standard 
time, over the NBC network. 
The speaker will be T. Henry 
Foster, president, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 





ciation—probably the most highly re 
spected group of food authorities in the 
country. The Committee on Foods gaye 
the Institute permission to use certain 
statements about meat and lard with 
the seal of acceptance of the American 
Medical Association. I believe that has 
been a tremendous factor in increasing 
the public’s regard for meat. Now, if 
a charge is made that meat is not a 
food which warrants a place in the diet, 
we can quote the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association 
and show the critics where they are 
wrong. 


The Institute has prepared a number 
of recipe booklets and other publica. 
tions telling how to use meat and lard, 
and hundreds of thousands of these 
have been distributed to consumers, 
Many of the individual packers algo 
have prepared material showing the 
merits of meat, and the distribution of 
this material unquestionably has the re- 
sult of stimulating the demand for 
meat. My brother, G. F. Swift, is 
chairman of the Institute’s Committee 
on Public Relations, and consequently 
is very much interested in seeing the 
industry take steps along this line. 


Varied Education on Meat. 


Also, the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, an organization supported 
by both producers and packers, has done 
a great deal to help the demand for 
meat. For example, they have sent 
men around the country showing retail- 
ers how to make new, attractive cuts of 
meat, and have given their meat cutting 
demonstrations before tens of thousands 
of housewives, home economics students, 
school children and others. The Board 
also has sponsored cooking schools to 
show housewives how they can cook 
meat most attractively, and in hundreds 
of other ways has made real efforts to 
increase the demand for meats. 


I think developments of the past few 
years show plainly that the entire meat 
industry realizes the value of telling 
people more about meat, and teaching 
them how to prepare it. I look for this 
trend to increase, and as it increases, I 
believe that all of us in the livestock 
and meat business shall profit from it. 


__ Mr. SNYDER: That is interesting, and 
it’s good news for us. Now I have here 
some questions that our listeners have 
sent in, and I’d like to shoot a few of 
them at you. Mr. Wade DeMill, of 
Rolfe, lowa, would like to know several 
things about the beef business. Here 
is what he wants to know: “What is 
the cause of the low price of beef at 
present? Is it due to underconsumption 
caused by lack of buying power? 
Where are we as regards exports of 
beef now in comparison with former 
years?” 


Cause of Low Beef Prices. 


Mr. Swirt: I'll take Mr. DeMill’s 
questions up one at a time. The pres- 
ent relatively low beef prices are caused 
by two factors. The first is that con- 
sumer purchasing power is low—only 
about two-thirds of what it was in 1929. 
The second reason is that production of 
beef has been increasing during the 
same period when purchasing power 
has been declining. In 1933, we pro- 
duced more beef than for a good many 
years—an increase of 10 per cent over 


(Continued on page 21.) 
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HOW NEW INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION BUILDING WILL LOOK FROM FRONT. 


Out of the Ashes 
Rises a New 
International 


LANS are being rushed for con- 

struction of a new and finer home 
for the International Live Stock Expo- 
sition, which will be held on schedule 
time this year, December 1 to 8. 


All the buildings and the main amphi- 
theatre that housed the Exposition for 
the past 34 years were destroyed in the 
fire that swept the Chicago Stock Yards 
on May 19. 

Although final details for construc- 
tion of the new buildings are not yet 
completely formulated, Secretary-Man- 
ager B. H. Heide reports that the ex- 
terior of the new International struc- 
ture will be of light-colored brick with 
an Indiana -limestone trim. Modern 
methods of fire-proofing will be em- 
ployed. There will not be a stick of 
wood in the entire structure. Trusses 
will be of steel and the roof of con- 
crete. Window frames and doors will 
be constructed of concrete, and all floors 
and ramps will be of the same material. 
Most of the seats will be metal. It will 
be equipped with the latest devices of 
mechanical ventilation. 

The old International main building, 
constructed in 1900, and was called 
Dexter pavilion. Several years later it 
was enlarged, and as the show grew 
new buildings were added. Despite 
the huge area the Exposition came to 
include in more recent years, it has 
taxed the management to find adequate 
space for the display of the thousands 
of exhibits and animals that have made 
up this largest of the continent’s agri- 
cultural shows. Excellent provisions 
for all exhibits are included in the new 
designs. 


Improved Structures Planned. 
Steam shovels and mammoth trucks 
are busy removing the debris of the old 
amphitheatre and adjoining buildings, 
and a corps of architects and engineers 
are rushing the work of reconstruction. 


Livestock commission agencies are 
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RUINS OF THE OLD SHOW BUILDING AT CHICAGO. 


located in new temporary offices sur- 
rounding the Exchange Building, which 
will be rebuilt immediately. The sites 
are rapidly being cleared for a complete 
set of new buildings of uniform design 
along Exchange Avenue from Halsted 
Street west to the old stone gate en- 
trance to the Yards. From the Live 
Stock National Bank westward all of 
the buildings on the north side of this 
avenue were destroyed. 

The Live Stock Record Building and 
the Stock Yard Inn on the south side 
of Exchange Avenue, though badly 
damaged, will be restored as rapidly as 
possible. The Saddle and Sirloin Club 


and its renowned portrait gallery of 
leading stockmen, located on the top 
floor of the Record Building, will be 
replaced. 

The new International amphitheatre 
will be considerably larger than the 
old one. Seating facilities have been 
planned for 12,000 persons. According 
to A. Epstein, engineer, who is design- 
ing the new amphitheatre, the huge 
arena will be encircled by an oval bal- 
cony. Adjoining the main center sec- 
tion, which will front on Halsted street, 
there will be north and south wings to 
accommodate more animals than could 
be stalled in the old building. 
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Buying Extended to Support Hog 
Market in Drought Situation 


UYING of hogs for relief purposes 

on government account under bids 
awarded meat packers on May 15 and 
originally scheduled to end on June 5— 
as reported by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER in previous issues—was ex- 
tended until June 15, in order to lend 
further support to the hog market 
through the present period of heavy 
receipts accentuated by drought, says 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 


Under original FSRC awards a maxi- 
mum of 15,000 head of hogs were pur- 
chased daily and processed for relief 
distribution. Under the bid extension 
purchases were continued at approxi- 
mately the same daily rate. A few 
packers did not continue buying and 
processing on account of limited stor- 
age capacity. Other packers, however, 
made sufficient additional purchases to 
continue the total aggregate purchases 
over an eight-day period of approxi- 
mately 14,000 head daily. 


Decision to continue relief purchases 
was on account of continued heavy re- 
ceipts of hogs at the principal markets, 
particularly at those serving the drought 
areas. The hog market has continued 
slow during the past month on account 
of heavy receipts, but material price de- 
clines on most classes and grades have 
been prevented by the government pur- 
chases, says the AAA. Unloadings of 
hogs at the markets of St. Paul, St. 
Joseph, Sioux City and Omaha during 
May showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent over unloadings 
during April. Inspected hog slaughter 
in May this year was about 4,217,000 
head, or only slightly smaller than in 
May a year ago. 

Marketings of hogs during the cur- 
rent period have been stimulated by 
the prospects for curtailed feed supplies 
during the year and because of the rela- 
tively high price of corn. Many hogs 
from the 1933 fall pig crop are being 


average, a tendency which is concen- 
trating shipments to market during late 
May and early June. This tendency is 
borne out by differences in average 
weights of hogs slaughtered at five 
principal Middle West points during the 
five weeks in May and early June, as 
compared with average weights during 
corresponding weeks a year ago. 


Hogs delivered to processors through 
stockyards during May averaged be- 
tween 15 and 30 pounds lighter than 
for the same period in 1933. At a 
number of markets the average weight 
of hogs received at the close of May 
this year was nearly 10 pounds lighter 
than the average weight of hogs re- 
ceived during the first week of the 
month. 


Recently an increasing number of 
unfattened hogs weighing less than 160 








Sausage Trade Seeks Relief 


A notice was issued this week by the 
Federal Trade Commission calling a 
trade practice conference at Worcester, 
Mass, on June 19 for “New England 
meat manufacturers and dealers doing 
an annual business of $30,000,000,” with 
the famous Commissioner James M. 
Landis presiding. 

The notice states that “members of 
the industry operate in all the New 
England states and deal in sausage and 
prepared meats,” and that the confer- 
ence expects to take up the following 
trade practices: Breach of contract, 
selling below cost, secret rebates, com- 
mercial bribery, false billing, false 
marking and advertising, etc. 


Conditions in the sausage trade in 
New England have been bad for some 
years, especially in relation to trade 
practices, and it is evident that this 
situation has reached a point where the 
trade—discouraged with other efforts 
to remedy the situation—has enlisted 
the interest of the Federal Trade Com- 





pounds have been received at markets 
serving the drought area. Under the 
terms of their contract with the Feq. 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation megt 
packing concerns are required to pur. 
chase hogs weighing between 100 ang 
210 pounds, with the average of pur. 
chases not to exceed 180 pounds. Thus, 
many light hogs from drought areas 
will be bought under the bid extension, 

“About two months ago,” says Ad. 
ministrator Chester C. Davis, “it looked 
as if hog receipts during late May and 
June would taper off somewhat ang 
prices would show proportionate jm. 
provement. As it happens, continued 
relatively heavy marketings of hogs 
on account of the drought has prevented 
the usual beginning of a midsummer 
bulge in prices during the forepart of 
June. When the relatively large yol- 
ume of hogs now being sold and the 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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SAUSAGE CODE HEARING. 


The code for sausage and prepared 
meat manufacturers proposed by vari- 
ous sausage organizations has been set 
for public hearing in Washington on 
June 22. It calls for a basic 40-hour 
week and 8-hour day, with 12-week peak 
of 48 hours any time during year, 
Smoked meats are not included in this 
code. It is understood that the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers will 
appear against the code, claiming that 
sausage and prepared meat manufactur- 
ers should come under the marketing 
agreement which the meat packing in- 
dustry hopes to get. 


“The code originally prepared by the 
New England Sausage Manufacturers’ 
Association,” says president Woods of 
the Institute in a bulletin to men- 
bers, “provided for a 35-hour week and 
a maximum 77-hour day (with certain 
exceptions), as contrasted with a basic 
40-hour week and a maximum 10-hour 
day in the temporary labor code ob- 
tained by the Institute for the ‘meat 
packing, wholesale and sausage manv- 
facturing industries,’ and under which 
the entire industry has been working. 
It is now reported that the New Eng- 
land association has raised its proposed 
code to provide for a 40-hour week.” 
Mr. Woods states that a marketing 
agreement filed by the Institute to 
cover slaughter of livestock and prepa- 
ration of its products for market—in- 
cluding buying, marketing and selling 
practices—is still the subject of nego- 














marketed considerably lighter than mission. tiation with the AAA 
MARKETING OF HOGS AT MARKETS SERVING DROUGHT AREAS 
Weekly receipts of hogs during May and June, 1934, and for corresponding weeks in 1933, and average weights of hogs for the same periods during 
the two years, at five principal markets serving the drought areas: 
Kansas City. Omaha. Sioux City. St. Joseph. St. Paul. 
HOG RECEIPTS.* 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
Week ending 
May 5 31,498 30,059 52,972 47,311 34,215 37,308 22,944 35,185 31,195 
May 12 31,628 29,947 51,499 50,746 37,965 35,017 26,265 41,189 31,02 
May 19 29,460 30.470 33.6380 60,972 18,198 42,169 20 552 36.016 25,751 35,469 
May 26 34,036 36,767 49,067 70,046 29,656 53,423 32.319 45,776 35,106 42,901 
June 2 40,898 35,798 57,086 68,864 55,661 34.576 49,034 24,904 42,029 
AVERAGE WEIGHTS. 
Week ending 
May 5 234 217 268 252 266 247 246 233 242 = 
May 12 226 216 266 250 267 245 246 . 228 243 23 
May 19 236 217 270 246 271 240 244 298 246 Be 
May 26 229 215 268 242 268 238 241 224 255 26 
June 2 231 210 267 243 267 338 240 216 260 a 
*Hogs delivered direct to packing plants without passing through stockyards not included. 
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«te | Cattle in Drought 
st | Area Equal Half 
)0 and ° b 

‘m | Nation’s Beef Supply 

us, 

Re UMBERS of livestock on parched 
7s Aa. ranges and pastures of drought 
looked counties in 20 Middle Western and 
AY and Western states are sufficient to provide 
7 and the United States with nearly half its 
tinned annual meat supply and sizeable por- 


~ hogs tions of its yearly milk and wool pro- 
vented 


























ductions, a study by the Agricultural 
ate Adjustment Administration reveals. 
0 
re vol- There are 12,268,000 beef cattle—or 
nd the enough to supply the entire United 
States with its beef needs for more than 
six months—pastured in the more than 
G 500 counties covered by the study. The 
2 13,673,000 sheep in this area is equal 
epared to more than half the annual United 
) Vari- States’ slaughter. There are 6,071,000 
en set dairy cattle in drought counties, enough 
ON on to produce more than one-fifth of the MAKES OUT FIRST DROUGHT RELIEF CATTLE CHECK. 
0-hour j i 7] j Dr. E. W. Sheets, national director of the emergency drought service of the AAA 
k k national annual milk supply. Swine - and the Department of Agriculture, turning the first check to be written in the 
pea the designated counties total 14,155,000 emergency cattle buying program over to Dean Ww. Cc. Coffey, regional director, in 
, P 2 Minneapolis, Minn. e check went to August assler of Graceville, Minn., and 
Re or 20 per cent of the annual hog slaugh- was for $47, covering three head of cattle. 
. ter. There are 3,726,000 horses and Left to right, seated—Dr. E. W. Sheets, national director, Dean W. C. Coffey, regional 
Insti- 912,000 mules. director, and Paul EB, Miller, state director. Standing—H. V. Rouse, supervising field 
S$ will . : f auditor; M. C. McIntosh, field auditor, and L. L. Robertson, disbursing clerk. 
th The states included in the study are 
“ - Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- Cattle buying operations totalled requirements from that time on. 
ane kota, Texas, Wisconsin, Colorado, Mon- 24,000 head in two states the first week, Awards under schedule 64, which runs 
— tana, Oklahoma, Wyoming, New Mexi- and the program continues as outlined until July 5, were given on page 36 
att co, Kansas, Nebraska, Arizona, Idaho, by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER in its last week. 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Illinois, Indiana, June 9 issue. Meanwhile FSRC sched- ——~-—— 
7 and Iowa. The AAA already has begun ule 68, covering packer beef slaughter WORKING TIME LENGTHENED. 
oda at operations for conservation of livestock and canning contracts, will be opened Additional tolerances of working 
sem coonties in these states. ule 69, to be opened June 28, will cover NOUr# in meat plants, when necessitated 
stl . 2 - : P a by beef and by-products operations in 
. basic —. ; connection with cattle purchased by the 
0-hour mae EMERGENCY AND SECONDARY DROUGHT COUNTIES 4 government on account of the drought, 
de = sg AS OF JUNE 4, 1934 “yl have been made by the NRA at the re- 
Pha: ws quest of the Federal Surplus Relief 
which > Wis Corporation. Employees engaged in 
yrking. v(\’ this emergency work may be employed 
y Eng- : maar for a maximum week of not to exceed 
opens ) ” 53 hours for the f ks immedi 
week” ours for the four weeks immedi- 
keting \ } ately following the date of the modi- 
ite to r Y , fication, but not in excess of 10 hours 
prepa- e in any one day. Hours of work per- 
st—in- \ 3 mitted in excess of 40 hours per week 
selling a shall be in addition to hours in excess 
nego- —. ; of 40 hours per week permitted here- 
i tofore. 
= —@>— 
ee eaaatsagg COMPLIANCE BOARD ABOLISHED. 
| during \ BEB émergency . : 
* “a - ZA Secondary The Compliance Board, which has 
* oi a D4 t handled appeals from decisions of 
i a \ regional agencies, has been abolished 
31.18 J by an order of General Hugh S. John- 
35.469 son, NRA Administrator. Its work 
“s WHERE DROUGHT RELIEF PROGRAM IS BEING CARRIED OUT. will be handled hereafter by the Com- 
Officially designated drought areas were broadened recently to include 26 pliance Division. Regional agencies 
more counties on the “emergency” lists and 103 counties in the “secondary” drought . ‘ol 
- sa nitention. The emergency designations include counties_in four states nee have been told to send persistent viola- 
evious emergency counties had been named—Montana, yoming, Colorado an : : . 
s Oklahoma. In three other states—the Dakotas and Texas—additions were made to tion enone directly to the Department 
a Is now 16¢ announced “emergency” county lists. The total of emergency counties of Justice or to the legal division of 
A The chee lggne ol 1 f th Adjust t Administratio ill b the NRA, which ee ae for the 
é e removal program oO ne + justmen + m 1 ation W e > 
undertaken in the “emergency” counties, in addition to all other special drought Department of Justice and the Federal 
relief measures. Trade Commission. 
sioner 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Kosher Salami 


Kosher salami is a product that finds 
a ready sale in many localities and that 
many packers and sausage manufactur- 
ers in territories where there is a large 
Jewish population can profitably add to 
their list of products manufactured. 


One packer who believes he can sell 
a large volume of kosher salami asks 
how to manufacture it. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

There is a considerable demand in our territory 
for kosher salami. We never have manufactured 
this product, but believe we could turn over a 
comparatively large volume of it if we had a 
quality product to offer. Can you tell us how this 
product is made? 

There are many variations in the de- 
tails of kosher salami manufacture in 
various plants. Different producers 
vary their formulas and methods of 
manufacture to suit their trade and 
operating conditions. One manufactur- 
er will succeed with his method; another 
has success with his product, worked 
out by a somewhat different method. 


Brisket Fat Not Always Available. 


The meat used in most kosher salami 
formulas is bull meat, boneless chuck 
and brisket fat. Kosher sausage man- 
ufacturers have a large demand for 
kosher briskets. These are made from 
heavy kosher cattle or heavy prime 
steers. These briskets, when trimmed, 
supply the necessary brisket fat, but 
even larger manufacturers of this prod- 
uct do not always have a sufficient sup- 
ply of this fat for their needs. 


Briskets are cured and find a ready 
outlet as brisket corned beef for high- 
class hotels and restaurants. They are 
also sold smoked or cooked, and con- 
sumed in large quantities by the Jewish 
trade. Large quantities are sold 
through delicatessen stores. 

The problem of securing brisket fat 
is difficult for the small local sausage 
manufacturer who would like to make 
kosher salami as a side line to his reg- 
ular production. It is complicated fur- 
ther if the sausage manufacturer has 
no outlet for briskets, or if he is located 
too far away from the larger slaugh- 


tering centers to secure briskets eco-- 


nomically. 


The small sausage manufacturer 
would like to make a quality kosher 
product, but he must also watch his 
costs. To use the whole brisket in 
kosher salami would be an expensive 
proposition. Briskets make a quality 
product; therefore the product would 
not be cheap, and brisket fat is difficult 
to obtain. What’s the answer? 
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Fat steer plates. These plates from 
prime cattle can be and are being used 
in place of briskets in the manufacture 
of kosher salami. These plates are 
very fat and there is little lean in 
them. Ordinarily they are not easy to 
dispose of and, therefore, they usually 
sell at a reasonable price. 

Plates Replace Briskets. 

In the following formula steer plates 
are used instead of briskets in the pro- 
portion of 

70 lbs. of boneless beef chucks 
30 Ibs. of boneless steer plates. 

Chucks are trimmed of gristle and 
sinews and cut into small pieces about 
4 in. square. Spread out on a table 
and mix with 

3% lbs. salt 
8 oz. sugar 
3 oz. nitrate of soda 
for each 100 lbs. of meat. 
Curing and Seasoning. 

The meat is then ground through the 
%g-in. plate into a meat truck or pan 
and placed in the cooler at 38 degs. F. 

Beef plates are boned and cut into 
pieces about 6 in. square and thorough- 
ly mixed with 

3% lbs. salt 








Cleaning Hog Casings 


New methods for cleaning cas- 
ings have been devised whereby 
the casings are cleaned and ready 


for salting a short time after they 
leave the killing floor. 


This is a far cry from the old 
method of soaking casings 24 or 
48 hours at high temperatures, 
when oversoaked casings resulted 
in heavy losses and undersoaked 
product was difficult to slime, and 
when the odors attendant on this 
soaking and sliming process were 
very objectionable. 

While increase in yield and the 
saving in labor are important in 
this new process, perhaps the 
most important features of me- 
chanical cleaning are the speedy 
handling of the product and the 
elimination of all offensive odors. 

A description of this method 
has been printed by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. Copy can 
be secured by sending a 5c stamp 
with request, as follows: 

The National Provisioner, 
407 South Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ml. 


Please send me copy of article describ- 
ing modern method of cleaning hog cas- 





Inclosed find 5¢ stamp. 

















8 oz. sugar 
8 oz. nitrate of soda 
per 100 lbs. of meat. 


The meat is then packed solid into g 
meat truck and moved into the cooler 
at 38 degs. F., where it is held for 5 
days, or until fully cured. When cured 
the chucks are ground through the 
\%-in. plate and the plates through the 
fs-in. plate. The meat is then put in 
the mixer and mixed for two minutes 
with 

6 oz. ground white pepper 
2 oz. garlic 


The garlic is peeled, mashed with a 
little salt and mixed with one quart of 
water before adding to the meat in the 
mixer. 

Smoking. 

The meat may be stuffed in beef 
weasands or cellulose casing. When 
filling the stuffer the meat should be 
tamped well to avoid air pockets. A 
cellulose casing cannot be pricked to 
remove air, and extra precautions must 
be taken when filling meat into these 
containers. However, they turn out a 
very attractive product. 


The sausages are tied with double 
cotton string and hung on smoke sticks 
on cages. They should hang at room 
temperature for three hours before 
going into the smokehouse. 


Smoking is started at a temperature 
of 100 degs. F., and the temperature 
raised gradually to 170 degs. The time 
required to bring the inside of the sau- 
sages to the required 145 degs. F. 
varies. If the smokehouse is small and 
crowded a longer time will be needed. 
From 6 to 8 hours usually are needed. 
It is advisable to heat salami to an 
inside temperature of 145 degs. to im- 
prove keeping qualities. 

Have an accurate meat testing ther- 
mometer handy and test the temper- 
ature after four hours. Insert the ther- 
mometer under the hanger where the 
sausage is tied. When the inside tem- 
perature reaches 145 degs. remove prod- 
uct from the smokehouse. It is im- 
portant that every batch be tested and 
that the required temperature of 145 
degs. be secured. 


When salami is removed from smoke; 
house it is showered with cold water. 
Meat should be lukewarm when it is 
removed from under the shower, as it 
then develops a better color. If it 1 
too warm when removed from the 
shower the casings will wrinkle. The 
product should not be placed in a cooler, 
but in a dry room, in which the tem- 
perature is 50 degs. F. Salami should 
be sold promptly and’ not held longer 
than necessary. 
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Soft Liver Sausage 


When quality smoked liver sausage— 
known as liver pudding in some locali- 
ties—becomes soft, what’s the trouble? 
An Eastern sausage manufacturer 
wants to know. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are making a smoked liver pudding and it 
is giving satisfaction as to taste and quality, but 
we are having trouble with it getting soft. Can 
you suggest some way in which we can overcome 
this? 

This sausage manufacturer does not 
give his formula and method of pro- 
ducing liver sausage, so that it is im- 
possible to judge whether or not these 
should be changed. Under the circum- 
stances about the unly help that can be 
given to him is to suggest that he use 
7 lbs. of fresh veal per 100 lbs. of prod- 
uct and that % oz. of NITRITE of soda 
dissolved in % pint of water be added 
to the meats in the mixer. 

on ‘ 
MARKING MEATS FOR ENGLAND. 

Methods of marking hams and bacon 
for export to England are specified in 
a recently-issued British order-in-coun- 
cil under the Merchandise Marks Act. 
The order requires that the letters 
(USA in the case of meats from the 
United States) shall not be less than 

% in. in length and not more than 1/12 
in. apart. To meet views of the cus- 
toms and to avoid ambiguity it has 
been agreed that the “U” shall be 1 in. 
in length and the “SA” shall be % in. 


As regards bacon as distinct from 
hams, the order provides that “each 
separate portion of a side shall be 
marked on the rind in the manner pre- 
scribed and in the same relative posi- 
tion as if such portion of a side had 
formed part of a complete side which 
had been so marked.” 

In the case of bacon a strip of 
“USA’s” must extend the length of the 
slab. In the case of middles, two strips 
of letters will be necessary. A diagram 
of a complete side shows how Cumber- 


lands shoulders and picnics are to be 
marked. 


_ In the case of skinned hams no mark- 
Ings on the meats are necessary, pro- 
vided there is indication of origin in 
a conspicious manner on the outside of 
the container. 

The order becomes effective July 22. 
After that date no bacon or hams may 
be imported into England or offered for 
sale unless marked in the manner in- 
dicated. 


HOW TO HANDLE LARD. 


One of the most important details in 
lard manufacture is its proper han- 
dling after rendering. All steps in lard 
manufacture are explained in detail in 
“PORK PACKING,” a new test book by 
The National Provisioner for the meat 


es industry. Write for informa- 
10n. 
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Recent Patents 


New devices relating to the meat 
and allied industries on which 
tents have been ted by the 


gran 
. §. Patent Office will be de- 
scribed in this column. 





Meat Curing Method. 


Levi Scott Paddock, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor to Swift and Co., Chicago, Il. 
A method of curing meat which consists 
of first chilling and then pumping cur- 
ing pickle into the circulatory system 
to distend the collapsed arteries. There- 





after, immersing in a curing pickle a 
sufficient length of time to equalize the 
cure throughout the bulk of the meat 
and develop the flavor desired. Granted 
March 20, 1934. No. 1,951,436. 


Dehairing Machine. 


John J. Gonsor, Chicago, IIll., assignor 
to Industrial Patents Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. This dehairing machine has a ro- 
tary carrier with a plurality of retract- 
able beater arms with scraper blades 





mounted on them. The beater arms are 
pivotally mounted on the carrier and 
arranged to swing freely through cen- 
trifugal action to engage a carcass. 
Granted April 17, 1934. No. 1,955,122. 


Meat Loaf Bar. 


Henry C. Kuhner, Muncie, Ind., as- 
signor to Kuhner Packing Co., Muncie, 
Ind. In preparing the meat bar in 
which is embodied cheese, the cheese is 
treated with powdered gelatine prelimi- 
nary to being combined with the meat. 
The combination of meat in cheese is 
then enveloped in a caul and subjected 
to pressure and then to cooking which 
causes close adhesion between the meat 
and cheese, forming a loaf. Granted 
April 24, 1934. No. 1,956,239. 


Smokehouse. 


Leo Brand, New York, N. Y. Ina 
smoke house having a smoking com- 
artment, a non-rotary carriage moves 
in and out of the compartment. A cage, 
including a horizontal rotary shaft 
journalled in the carriage extends 
transversely of the smoke house. A pair 
of headers is secured to and spaced 
longitudinally of the cage shaft. Guide- 














_X] 


ways for the shaft terminals extend 
horizontally from the front to the rear 
of the opposite inner sides of the smoke 
house. Granted March 27, 1934. No. 
1,952,968. 


Refrigerating Apparatus. 
Samuel T. Sherrick, Denver, Colo., 
assignor to Charles Diehl, Denver, Colo., 
and S. & C. Holding Corp., Denver, Colo. 















=) = 
yO sac 





A refrigerating unit for a refrigerated 
chamber comprising a container with 
space for solidified carbon dioxide and 
means for reducing the cubic content of 
the space in ratio to the reduction of 
volume of the carbon dioxide. Granted 
April 3, 1934. No. 1,951,679. 


Meat Cutter. 


Otto Stadtmann, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This cutting machine has a stationary 
casing with a controllable discharge 
outlet chamber, the cutting mechanism 
including rotable knives extending into 


this chamber with feed members adapted 
to revolve beneath the knives and so 
arranged as to actuate tae cutting and 
feeding mechanism. Granted April 8, 
1934. No. 1,953,571. 
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Dry-Zero 
dependable 


There are many reasons why Dry-Zero insulation 
is not used in all insulated and refrigerated trucks. 


But informed body builders invariably use Dry- 
Zero when they must be absolutely certain of com- 
plete protection to the load and long life for the 
truck. 


That is because Dry-Zero has never let them 
down. There are many instances of dismantling or 
altering bodies in which the Dry-Zero could be lifted 
out bodily and used over again. Any builder who 
has used Dry-Zero recognizes that it will outlast the 
truck itself. 


Furthermore, Dry-Zero is so efficient that it offers 
an extra factor of safety. This is highly important 
these hot summer days when many drivers are 
worried about the safety of their loads on long hauls. 


You can learn all about Dry-Zero, how it can be 
used in your trucks, how to calculate the cost, and 
any other information you need by writing to the 
Truck Insulation Department, Dry-Zero Corpora- 
tion, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. Canadian office, 
687 Broadview Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 






The Dry-Zero Laboratory in Chicago is one of the best 
equipped of its kind in the country. New things about 
insulation, refrigeration and foods are continually being 
learned. Many of the leading makers of domestic re- 
frigerators have sent samples of their products here for 
testing. It is here that the quality of Dry-Zero Blanket 
and Sealpad is constantly checked. 








Dry-Zero Blanket helps keep comfortable the cabin of 
this Northrop plane built for Pan American Airways. 
A similar ship is going into service for A. B. Aero- 
transport Company of Malmo, Sweden. Both were built 
by The Northrop Corporation of Inglewood, Cal. Dry- 
Zero is a favorite insulant in airplanes because of its 
extreme lightness and heat and sound insulating effi- 
clency. 


 Seeee eas a. 
puRgaee 





It’s time to replace 
obsolete trucks 


7 





HALF AND HALF 


Boyertown Auto Body Works built this in- 
teresting job for Weiland Packing Co. 
Phoenixville, Pa., on a Ford V-8 chassis. 
Part is refrigerated and insulated to carry 
fresh meats at a temperature of 45°, while 
part is merely insulated and carries smoked 
meats. Insulation is 3 inches of Dry-Zero 
Sealpad in roof and 2 inches in sides and floor. 


DRY-ZERO 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
THE MOST EFFICIENT TRUCK INSULANT KNOWN 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 














THE AUTOMATIC UNLOADER. 


Just how does the automatic instan- 
taneous unloader on an ammonia com- 
pressor, with the proper accessory 
equipment on the synchronous motor 
control and in the refrigerating sys- 
tem, improve the operation of the re- 
frigerating plant? 

This question was answered by P. E. 
Lehde, electrical engineer, in a paper 
read at the recent convention of the 
N.A. P. R. E. 


When there is a momentary disturb- 
ance on the power line furnishing elec- 
trical energy to the synchronous motor 
driving an ammonia compressor, he 
said, the machine shuts down. With 
instantaneous unloaders on the com- 
pressor a voltage dip may come and go 
unnoticed. 


In this event the motor may have 
slowed down momentarily, but im- 
mediately normal voltage conditions 
were restored, the instantaneous auto- 
matic unloader by-passes the compres- 
sor. This permits the motor to bring 
the compressor back to full speed, when 
the unloader closes the by-pass and the 
compressor resumes normal operation. 

Next, if it is desired to build or equip 
a plant for automatic start and stop 
operation, the automatic unloader is a 
necessity. It permits the motor to 
start and stop the compressor auto- 


matically without the operator being 
on hand to open and close the by-pass. 
The instantaneous unloader has made 
possible the installation of synchron- 
ous motor driven automatic plants that 
previously were impractical. 

Third, the instantaneous unloader for 
the compressor releases the operator 
from maintaining constant watch on 
the compressor and motor. The value 
of this feature will readily be seen 
where operators must spend much of 
their time outside of the compressor 
room, and in plants where one man has 
other duties than constantly keeping 
an eye on compressor operation. With 
the instantaneous unloader the opera- 
tor can work outside of the compressor 
room with the assurance that the op- 
eration of the, motor will not be inter- 
rupted except for complete continuous 
failure of power. 


ee 

FROZEN FOODS IN NORTHWEST. 

The state of Washington and the Pa- 
cific Northwest are deeply interested in 
the rapidly expanding industry of freez- 
ing fruits and vegetables as a means 
of getting them to distant markets and 
of storing for seasons when they do 
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not compete with fresh fruits. Packers 
have been freezing berries and cherries 
for 20 years, principally for wholesale 
users. 


The recent expansion which has re- 
sulted in an annual pack of more than 
100 million pounds of fresh fruits and 
vegetables followed the development of 
quick freezing processes, particularly 
for preservation of meat and fish. 
There are great possibilities, also, in 
freezing fruits in small containers suit- 
able for the retail trade. The North- 
west now freezes from 1% to 2 million 
pounds of berries per year. 

The frozen pack industry has created 
dozens of new problems which the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
been helping to solve. In laboratories 
at Seattle, Fresno, and at Washington, 
D. C., it has done pioneer work in 
some lines, has contributed to technical 
developments, and has also checked up 
on some of the over-enthusiastic claims 
of advocates. 

Some varieties of fruit are much 
more desirable than others for freez- 
ing. Actual tests under standard con- 
ditions reveal the merits of the prin- 
cipal commercial varieties and of the 
new varieties under development by 
plant breeders. The Department has 
tested all the principal varieties of 
peaches, strawberries, and pears and is 
able to advise growers as to which will 
freeze best. 

Freezing preservation has created 
new aims for plant breeders. A va- 
riety not desirable at all as a market 
fruit may have just the characteristics 
required for freezing. The Department, 
cooperating with State experiment sta- 
tions, is seeking to supply new fruits 
particularly adapted to freezing. 


ee ae 
FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Storage stocks of frozen poultry on 
hand on June 1, with comparisons: 


—_ a May 1, June 1, 
934. 1934. 1933. 
CO er rye 4, 473 3,785 
Ce eae ee 2,267 3,804 4,088 
ee Se 12,686 17. 704 9 —- 
SS eae 4,130 ,3o1 4, 957 
Ce 9,300 11, ‘14 5 if 817 
ES 542 995 
Miscellaneous ....... 7,682 8, 362 6,869 
fe 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on June 1, 1934: 


June 1, Mayl, Junel, 

1934. 1934. 1933. 

Butter, creamery........27,110 11,838 35,159 
Cheese, American. . 37,793 32,217 41,336 
Cheese, Ie xs:nn'emmels 6,699 7,571 1,691 
Cheese, Brick & Munster 1,609 1,192 525 
Cheese, Limburger. . . 848 915 166 
Cheese, all other........ 4.544 3.555 4.763 
Eggs, shell, cases. . 7,813 4,640 8,062 
Oo eee 93,812 62,632 85,323 

es 


HOG REFRIGERATION. 


Chilling hogs is one of the most im- 
portant things connected with curing. 
Have your men read the “do’ s” and the 
“don’ts” in “PoRK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s latest revision of 
“The Packers’ Encyclopedia.” 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The Kentucky Utilities Co. has leased 
a building at Mt. Sterling, Ky., and will 
install equipment for cold storage. 

F. W. Kersten of Crosby, Minn., is 
erecting a cold storage and cooling 
plant and will install refrigerating ma- 
chinery. 

The Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
is building a cold storage plant at the 
local station in Carrollton, Mo. 

Swift & Co. plan a new distributing 
plant at Elmira, N. Y., to cost over 
$50,000 with equipment. 

The construction of a $40,000 cold 
storage plant on the Caledonia Prison 
Farm at Raleigh, N. C., has been or- 
dered by the State Highway of Public 
Works Commission. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
of which A. A. Morrell is president, 
plans a packing plant to cost about 
$500,000 at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dean & Barry Co., 296 N. Water St., 
Columbus, Ohio, is awarding contracts 
for a storage building. 

———————— 
MEAT & LIVESTOCK SITUATION. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


1929. Those are ~ reasons why prices 
of beef have been low. 

As Mr. DeMill probably knows, prices . 
of beef have increased considerably 
since the first of the year, and is due 
principally to consumer purchasing 
power having shown an increase. Prices 
of dressed beef at wholesale are gen- 
erally higher than they were a year 
ago at this time, and prices of most 
grades of cattle are higher than they 
were last year at this time. 

Mr. SNYDER: I think that answers 
the first two of Mr. DeMill’s questions. 
Now, can you tell us about the export 
situation in beef? 

Mr. Swirt: Thirty years ago the 
United States produced a great surplus 
of beef, which was exported principally 
to England. Our beef exports during 
the period 1900 to 1909, inclusive, aver- 
aged 617,000,000 pounds a year. 

We no longer export fresh beef to 
any extent—only two or three million 
pounds a year. We do, however, export 
some cured and pickled beef and a 
number of beef products such as oleo 
oil and beef tallow. In 1938, we ex- 
ported 16,000,000 pounds of fresh, 
pickled, and canned beef and about 
50,000,000 pounds of oleo oil, tallow, 
and other beef products. We still are 
the world’s largest exporter of pork 
products, principally lard, but our beef 
export business has dwindled to in- 
significance compared with our situa- 
tion thirty years ago. 


World Stocks of Meats. 


Mr. SNYDER: Mr. DeMill also asks 
about world stocks of beef and pork 
and mutton, and whether those stocks 
are a factor in the price situation. 

Mr. SwiFt: It seems to me that Mr. 
DeMill is a rather keen observer. Gen- 
erally speaking, there are no “stocks” 
of beef and lamb or mutton in the sense 
in which there are “stucks” of pork. 
Practically all of the beef and lamb 
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“WE NEED 


INSULATION 


THAT WILL 


WITHSTAND 


MOISTURE” 


“HERE’S PROOF 


THAT 


ARMSTRONG’S 


CORK COVERING 


FILLS THE 


BILL!” 





ELIEVE it or not, we know a case 
B where a brine line entirely corroded 
away and Armstrong’s Cork Covering held 
up the line! The closely knit cork granules 
in Armstrong’s Cork Covering make it 
structurally strong... give it high insulating 
efficiency as well. Cork’s cellular structure 
provides a unique resistance to moisture, 
the deadly enemy of insulation. 

Armstrong’s Cork Covering, properly 
installed on cold lines, will quickly pay for 
itself. For efficient insulation for cold rooms 
specify Armstrong’s Standard Corkboard 
or Super-Service Corkboard. Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Co., 952 Concord (mR 


Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. os 


Armstrong's 


CORK COVERING FOR COLD LINES 
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BRISTOL’S 


Accuracy in 


Indicating Thermometers 


There are many heating processes on which some plants prefer to 
use a thermometer of the indicating type. For this service, both 
BRISTOL’S Round Form Far Vision Indicating Thermometer and 
Mercury Stem Thermometer are receiving wide acceptance and 
approval. 





Round Form Far Vision Type Indicating Thermometer, 
Model 241 is convenient to read and to install. Pre- 
ferred by many in place of mercury stem thermometers. 
10 and 8 inch diameter dials, available in four ranges 
from 80° to 550° F. 

Industrial Mercury Stem Thermometers, with plain or 
red background, are furnished with fixed thread, union 
connection or socket design; in straight form, or rear 
oblique, right side and left side angle forms. Also por- 
table stem thermometers with ring top, ring handle top, 
or adjustable stem handle forms; fenestrated guard or 
plain bulbs. 

Like BRISTOL’S Recording Thermometers and Tem- 
perature Controllers, these indicating instruments are 
made to the same standards of precision measurement 
which for forty-five years have identified the name 
BRISTOL’S. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 


Branch Offices: Akron, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco 


BRISTOLS 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT, OFF. 


PIONEERS IN PROCESS CONTROL SINCE 1889 


The National Provisioner 
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SoLVES Pork PACKING 





PLANT PROBLEMS! 


Many Operating 
Tests! 












Price $6 
Plus postage 25c. 
Foreign: U. S. Funds 
Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 


Book Department 


THENATIONAL PROVISIONE 


CHAPTERS 


I—Hog Buying 
Il—Hog Killing 
Ill—Handling 
Fancy Meats 
IV—Chilling and 
Refrigeration 
V—Pork Cutting 
VI—Pork Trim- 


ming 
VII—Hog Cutting 

Tests 
VIlI—Makin 


Converting 
Cuts 


and 
ork 


X—Provision 
Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork 
Meats 
XII—Soakin: and 
Smoking Meats 
XITI—Packing 
Fancy Meats 
XIV—Sausage and 
Cooked Meats 
XV—Rendering In- 
edible Products 


on request. 








XVI—Labor and 

Cost Distribution 61 Broadway 

XVITI—Merc' “a 

dising Chicago 
Detroit 

Kansas City 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 





For the Best Curing Results 


SODIUM NITRITE 


U.S8.P. 


Recognized everywhere as an ideally safe, quick 
cure, SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite insures uniform 
results . . . appetizing, new sales appeal. It 
is made by the oldest and largest producers of 
alkalies in America and conforms to every 
United States Pharmacopoeia specification. 

Warehouses strategically located throughout the 
country supply SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite packed 
in convenient size containers. Samples, prices 
and address of delivery point nearest you sent 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


New York 


St. Louis 
Cleveland 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Syracuse 
Philadelphia 








407 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 








SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


FOR REFRIGERATION PLANTS 

Solvay Calcium Chloride’s 

and economy is its 

rosion and clogging . . 
plete details about 

“THE SAFE BRINE MEDIUM” 


reputation for safety 
best recommendation. Prevents cor- 
- absolutely pure. Write for com- 








and mutton produced is sold in fresh 
form. As soon as the meat is dressed, 
it is sent t6 the places where it is to be 
eaten, and it is moved promptly into 
consumption. 

With reference to stocks of pork, the 
stocks on hand in the United States un- 
doubtedly are a factor in the price situ- 
ation at any time. At the present time, 
stocks of pork are not particularly 
large, amounting to about six hundred 
and fifty million pounds. Stocks of lard 
are rather large—over one hundred and 
seventy-five million pounds, which is 
nearly 65 per cent larger than a year 
ago. 

Mr. SNYDER: Why have lard stocks 
shown that increase, Mr. Swift? 

Mr. Swirt: One of the big reasons 
probably is the many complications 
which we have encountered in our ex- 
port trade in lard. For instance, a few 
weeks ago Germany announced that we 
could only ship so much lard to her, and 
that amount was approximately 10 per 
cent of the amount we normally sell to 
Germany. That has been one reason. 
The stocks aren’t alarmingly large, and 
very probably will go back to normal 
when the fresh fruit season really 
arrives, and housewives start making 
shorteakes and baking pies. Stocks of 
pork apparently have been declining 
somewhat recently, and of course that 
1S an encouraging factor. 


Packers’ Profits and Losses. 

Mr. SNyper: I think you have an- 
Swered Mr. DeMill’s question very fully. 
Now I have one more question which 
I should like to ask. I know that the 
packing industry made a profit in 1933, 
and I have heard one of the speakers 
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on the Livestock and Meat Forum men- 
tion the fact that the profit amounted 
to only about a seventh of a cent per 
pound of live stock handled. But in 
1931 and in 1932 I know that the in- 
dustry lost money. Will you tell me, 
Mr. Swift, what in your estimation was 
the reason the industry was able to 
operate at a profit in 1933 when it lost 
money in 1931 and 1932? 

Mr. Swirt: In 1931 and 1932 the 
prices of meat and by-products were 
falling—almost continuously. This made 
it impossible for the packing industry 
to operate at a profit. Packers usually 
found when they had taken their hams 
and bacon out of cure, smoked them and 
sold them, that they were worth less 
than when they were put into the cur- 
ing cellars. The same was true of by- 
products. Wool and hides, for example, 
have to be put into marketable shape 
before they can be sold, and when the 
packer finally got them ready for the 
market they were worth less than they 
cost him. These are the important 
reasons for the fact that virtually the 
whole packing industry lost money in 
1931 and 1932. 

In 1933, the packing industry was 
able to make a profit principally be- 
cause the decline in prices had been 
arrested. Meat prices, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
were fairly stable throughout the year, 
and efficient packers are generally able 
to make a little profit in periods of 
stable prices. 

A number of by-products scored sub- 
stantial price advances during the year. 
For example, heavy native steer hides 
rose from 5.38 cents a pound in Janu- 
ary to 10.30 cents in November, and 


packers were able to make an inventory 
profit on the hides that were being pre- 
pared for market. In addition to hides, 
pulled wool (scoured basis) rose from 
36 cents a pound in January to 71.5 
cents in November. All along the line 
there was an improvement in the prices 
of by-products which helped the indus- 
try to make an inventory profit over 
the small profits derived from meat. 

Those are the reasons, I believe, why 
the industry was able to show a profit 
in 1933. 

Mr. SNYDER: Did the fact that you 
bought livestock at lower prices in 1933 
than you did in 1932 have anything to 
do with it, Mr. Swift? 

Mr. Swirt: As a matter of fact, we 
paid about the same average price for 
livestock in 1933 as we did in the pre- 
ceding year. But the price of livestock 
was not a factor. The price of live- 
stock is not determined by the profit or 
loss of the packing industry. It is, of 
course, determined by the value of the 
products of the live stock. From the 
standpoint of the packing industry as 
well as from the point of view of the 
livestock producing industry, I wish 
that we might constantly have higher 
prices for meat, which would mean, of 
course, higher prices for live stock. 
Higher prices would be a boon to the 
packing industry as well as to the pro- 


ducers. 
i <n 


TEMPERATURES FOR CURING. 


Proper temperatures are important 
for best curing results. “PorK PACK- 
ING,” The National Prvvisioner’s test 
book for packers, tells just what tem- 
peratures to use in the curing cellar. 
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if you want a better installation 
specify... 


PITTSBURGH 
PIPING! 


Twenty-eight years experience in manufacturing 
and installing piping materials for electric power 
stations and industrial plants of all kinds, has 
made Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co. the 
choice of executives when new piping systems 
are to be built. 


Because Pittsburgh Piping builds strength, de- 
pendability and correct design into every piping 
job, complete satisfaction and economical opera- 
tion is assured. 





PrrrsBurRGcH PIPING & EQUIPMENT Co. 
43rd STREET AND A. V. R. R.. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 2-5 & 


Here’s How It Works 


aa 


“and that’s why the 
ARMSTRONG TRAP 
can handle air as 
surely as water” 


ie 





The Armstrong automatic air by-pass is the 


With the trap cold, the 
biggest steam trap improvement in recent — bucket is down and both 


the discharge valve and 


the th ic vent wide 
years. It necessitates new standards of practice — {he thermic vent ate wide 


in the use of steam traps on processing equipment. Its without restriction. 


unique air handling ability makes possible big savings 
both in steam and in processing time. It permits better 
coordination of processing operations by bringing slow 
units into line. It works equally well on any pressure, 
having no float or bellows to collapse. It is adjustable 


EEN one to operate at any desired temperature. 

FREE TR Ask for our bulletin containing full information on this 
Ps automatic vent which speeds up steam heated process 

equipment. 
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When steam enters the 


vent, and the steam a 


818 Maple St., Three Rivers, Michigan Seamer tae 
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A Page for Purchasing Departments 


NEW MEAT BRANDER. 


A difficulty encountered in meat 
branding—whether it be wet hams, 
livers or hearts—is moisture or brine 
entering the heating element and caus- 
ing corrosion or short-circuit. 


This difficulty has now been over- 
come, it is claimed, in a new brander 





SIMPLE TO OPERATE. 
This meat brander is said to have its 


heating element hermetically sealed 
against all moisture, avoiding short cir- 
cuits and corrosion. 


marketed by Everhot Mfg. Co., May- 
wood, Ill. This new device hermetically 
seals the heating element against all 
moisture, it is said, even if the brander 
comes in direct contact with brine. 


It maintains a constant predeter- 
mined temperature which even the 
most rapid branding or coldest meats 
will not cause to vary. The tempera- 
ture is easily regulated to the require- 
ments of the product to be branded, and 
the brander is adaptable to all prod- 
ucts. No special skill is required to 
operate it. 


fe 


INVERTED BUCKET TRAP. 


The inverted bucket type steam trap 
has been in use many years, yet refine- 
ments in construction to make it more 
efficient and reliable continue to be 
made, 

An inverted bucket type steam trap 
of improved design is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This is said 
to have extreme simplicity in its work- 
ing parts, which makes for good serv- 
ice. At the bottom of the trap is a 
deflector on which the inverted bucket 
rests when the trap is discharging. 
There is a small orifice in the center 
of the deflector which prevents an ex- 
cess of inflowing condensate from im- 
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pinging on the bottom of the bucket 
which might cause it to rise and par- 
tially close the valve. 


The excess condensate is deflected 
toward the trap body and passes up 
through the trap on the outside of the 
inverted bucket. This is said to give 
this particular steam trap a greater ca- 
pacity than any other inverted bucket 
trap the same size which does not have 
this feature. In diverting the inflowing 
condensate, this washes the heavy sedi- 
ment, not in suspension, from the bot- 
tom of the trap and carries it off with 
the discharging condensate. 


“‘Silvertop,” the name given to this 
trap manufactured by the V. D. Ander- 
son Company, 1935 West 96th st., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is claimed by the man- 
ufacturers to take care of more pounds 
of condensate per dollar than almost 
any trap that can be bought. 


Their No. 11 trap is small enough 
to be held in the hand and is extremely 
light in weight. It can be used effi- 
ciently, it is said, for sterilizers, pas- 
teurizers, heating coils, unit heaters, 
jacketed kettles, etc. It is said not to 
be effected by the fact that steam pres- 
sure governs temperature. If water 
enters, regardless of temperature or 
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POSITIVE IN ACTION, 


Features in design and construction give 
this inverted bucket type steam te 4 large 
capacity in small size. Air is discharged 
automatically. The trap is not affected 
by steam pressures and temperatures. 


pressure, it instantly opens and remains 
open until the condensate has been re- 
moved from the heating apparatus and 
steam lines. When steam enters, the 
trap closes and remains closed until 
more condensate has formed. It auto- 
matically discharges air, it is claimed, 
as well as other non-condensable gases 
as fast as they accumulate. 











New Trade Literature 


Brief reviews of advertising lit- 
erature of interest to qperating and 
merchandising executives in the 
meat packing and allied industries. 
Copies of the publications mentioned 
here may be ange ll A ottreme. 
ing those leet ae THB 
NATIONAL PRO ISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn st., Chicago Ill. 
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Fashions in Color. Daniels Manu- 
facturing Co., Rhinelander, Wis.—This 
broadside is printed in four colors on 
a high grade of parchment paper. It 
shows the brands and trade marks of 
fourteen different meat packers and 
might be of interest to anyone who was 
thinking of changing his trade mark 


or of making up a new one. It is a 
very attractive broadside. 
Engineering Achievements. West- 


inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.—This booklet con- 
tains the more recent engineering 
achievements brought forth by this 
company. In looking through it, one is 
impressed with the large number of 
items intended for depression-time 
uses. There are small items for indus- 
trial application and others that im- 
prove existing equipment. 


Insulation in the Food Products In- 
dustries. Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
st., New York, N. Y.—A 72-page book 
describing the methods which have 
proved most effective in insulating re- 
frigerated buildings, rooms, equipment 
and piping. A section is also included 
on the insulation of boilers and steam 
piping. Recommendations cover not 
only the proper material and the most 
economical thickness to use for each 
condition, but also detailed specifica- 
tions and drawings on methods of ap- 
plication. 


Boston-Bliss-Latham Wire Stitching 
and Sealing Machines. Dexter Folder 
Company, 28 West 23rd st., New York, 
N. Y.—A comprehensive booklet show- 
ing the various stitching machines for 
assembling and sealing corrugated and 
fibre shipping cases which are sold and 
serviced by the above-named company. 
Also machines used in set up and fold- 
ing paper boxes, telescope boxes and 
display cartons. 


Ice and Frost. Frick Company, 
Waynesboro, Pa.—This bulletin covers 
the oy oe of the company’s “Instant 
Water Coolers” and is said by them to 
be the most complete on the subject 
which they have ever published. It 
contains several illustrations with in- 
stallations and describes the application 
of the coolers in various types of work. 


— 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR ENDURO. 


Republic Steel Corporation, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, manufacturers of Enduro 
Stainless Steel, have appointed two. 
more distributors, the Gate City Iron 
Works, Omaha,: Nebr., and Earle M. 
Jorgensen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. This 
makes a total of 41 distributor ware- 
house stocks of this product in princi- 
pal cities throughout the country. 
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STORAGE STOCKS OF PORK AND LARD 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER MARKET SERVICE SERIES shows 
trend of accumulations of meats and lard on 
hand in the United States on June 1, 1934, 
and during the first five months of the year, 
compared with like periods of one and two 
years ago. 


Consumption of pork meats improved 
considerably during May, and stocks of 
pickled and dry salt cuts declined dur- 
ing the month. Reductions were com- 
paratively small, but in both cases 
stocks are now well below those of the 
same month one and two years pre- 
viously. 

Stocks of frozen pork, on the other 
hand, increased slightly, although they 
are still below those of the same month 
of 1932 and 1933. Lard increased in 
excess of 3 million pounds, and stocks 
of this product, while not burdensome, 
are higher than they should be in rela- 
tion to the better markets generally. 


The meat price and storage stocks 
situations appear much brighter than 
they were a month earlier. Stocks are 
in strong hands. There is a relative 
scarcity of heavy hogs coming to mar- 
ket and the large liquidation of hogs 
the past month indicates smaller hog 
runs during the coming fall and win- 
ter. 


Frozen Pork.—Stocks of frozen pork 
in storage on June 1, 1934, show little 
change from those of a month earlier 


and the same date a year ago. In- 
crease during the month was less than 
one million pounds. Trade in fresh and 
cured meats was fair during the month. 
There was an increased movement of 
heavier cuts out of the freezer, re- 
placements being made with cuts from 
lighter hogs. Average cost of product 
during May was too high to justify 
much speculative storage. However, 
toward the latter part of the month 
hogs cut out somewhat better, and there 
was more of a disposition displayed to 
accumulate. 

S. P. Meats.—Outlet for pickled 
- meats through smokehouse channels 
picked up during the month, stocks on 
June 1 standing at about 10 million 
pounds under those of a month earlier. 
All averages were in better demand. 
Movement of heavier averages was par- 
ticularly good, so much so that on June 
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1 there was less than the normal sup- 
ply on hand. 


D. S. Meats.—Production of dry salt 
meats continued relatively light, par- 
ticularly on the weighty cuts. This 
fact, together with a fairly good de- 
mand for all averages, was responsi- 
ble for a reduction in stocks totaling 
in excess of 7 million pounds. There 
Was a comparatively heavy put-down 
of square cut seedless bellies during 
the month to take care of trade and 
outside requirements. Movement of 
dry salt meats into consumption con- 
tinues to be influenced to a considerable 
extent in some sections of the country 
by distribution of meats for relief 
needs. Stocks of dry salt and pickled 
meats are for the most part in strong 
hands. 

Lard.—Lard stocks continued to in- 
crease during the month, moving up 
from a little more than 179 million 
pounds to in excess of 182% million 
pounds. The same _ conditions—slow 
domestic and export demand—which 
have ruled in this market for many 
months continued to be the important 
factors influencing accumulation. Some 
in the trade are anticipating a better 
situation in lard in the near future. 
The trade is approaching the period of 
increasing consumption. This fact, in 
combination with lighter average 
weight of hogs being received at all 
livestock marketing centers, should 
have a favorable effect on both stocks 
and prices. 

~~ fo 


LARD AND MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard, bacon and hams 
through the port of New York during 
the first four days of the current week 
totaled 2,498,682 Ibs. of lard and 226,500 
Ibs. of meat. 


Lard exports from the United States 
for the full week ended June 9 totaled 
7,235,785 lbs. against 7,226,630 Ibs. for 
the same period in 1933. For the packer 
year to date, exports of lard have 
totaled 239,658,534 Ibs. against 302,714,- 
281 Ibs. in the 1933-32 period. 

Bacon and ham exports for the week 
ended June 9 totaled 910,500 Ibs. against 
385,400 Ibs. a year earlier. For the year 
to date, exports of these products 
totaled 90,574,880 lbs. against 43,981,000 
— November 1, 1932, to June 9, 

33. 


STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 


Stocks of meat and lard in cold stor- 
age on June 1, 1934, and those of one 
and two years ago, as shown in the 


accompanying chart, are reported as 
follows: 
1932. 
Frozen 58.P D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. 


Lbs. (000 omitted.) 
468 333,018 
411 1 
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MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended June 9, 1934: 





Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amonnt. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef ....... 49,442 Ibs. 
Argentine—Brisket beef .............: 4, Ibs. 
Brazil—Canned corned beef .......... 351,000 Ibs. 
CREO vccceccedeesecs 2,179 Ibs. 
Czechoslovakia—Sausage ..... 928 I 
Germany—Sausage ........ 8,594 Ibs. 
EE vc saoe heleMasicne's-do-eoeers 706 Ibs. 
REO —“TEREBRASO cc ccccccvcccccseeses 6,440 Ibs. 
I c0.0. 60s eh sees eh coeuehaie 22 Ibs. 
TS Se ae 1,684 Ibs. 
Norway—Meat balls ..............e006 1,624 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef ........ 135,000 Ibs. 


oe 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
June 1, 1934, to June 13, 1934, totaled 
5,680,102 Ibs.; tallow, 40,000  lbs.; 
greases, none; stearine, 113,600 lbs. 
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Trade More Active—Market Stronger— 
Hogs Highest Since Last March— 
Cash Trade Fair—Stocks Continue 
Liberal—Hog Run Smaller. 


Market for hog products developed 
more activity and additional strength 
the past week as the result of a sharp 
upturn in hogs and continued strength 
in feed grains. The advance, however, 
was due to a great extent to realiza- 
tion that the recent drought not only 
seriously damaged hay, pastures and 
small grains, but also had a detrimental 
effect upon livestock as well. This was 
apparent in an increase in speculative 
interest in hog products. 


The contention was made that as a 
result of the recent conditions there 
would be a decrease in the hog popula- 
tion, as well as in cattle, unless the 
corn crop came through in a big way. 
At any rate the market was more sus- 
ceptible to commission house buying, a 
good part of which was credited to 
Eastern account. 

There was profit taking and hedge 
selling on the swells. These kept the 
upturn rather orderly, but the market 
received an additional upward stimulus 
by a rather sharp falling off in the run 
of hogs to market. Cash trade reports 
were rather routine, but had little effect. 
The rather liberal stocks of product 
were ignored, and sentiment was more 
or less fixed on the idea that ultimately 
higher prices will prevail. 

Hog Prices Increase. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 557,700 head, 
compared with 511,900 head the pre- 
vious week and 530,600 head the same 
week last year. This week however, the 
run promises to be considerably small- 
er. At the same time, interest was at- 
tracted to the market by the mixed 
quality of hogs arriving. As a result, 
some were looking for a decrease in 
lard production. 

Top hogs at Chicago bulged to 4.85c, 
the highest levels since March 28 last. 
Pork prices have advanced as well, but 
fresh cuts in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia showed a slower demand 
in reflection of resistance to further 
increases in prices. In Chicago, fresh 
pork was moving in a steady to 50c 
higher market. The advance in hogs 
this week ranged from 60c to $1.00. 
Average price of hogs at Chicago ruled 
at 3.85@3.90c compared with 3.25c a 
week ago, 4.6lc a year ago, 3.40c two 
years ago, and 6.45c three years ago. 


Meat Stocks Lower. 


Another feature that attracted at- 
tention was the average weight of hogs 
received at Chicago last week. This 
was 228 lbs., compared with 230 Ibs. the 
previous week, 252 Ibs. a year ago and 
242 lbs. two years ago. 

_ The trade was watching the weather 
in the Corn Belt very closely as a price 
making factor in hog products. The 
belt received badly needed showers this 
week, but is experiencing a very serious 
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the outlook undertain for some weeks 
to come. 

PORK—Market was steady at New 
York, but demand was moderate. Mess 
was quoted $20.25 per barrel; family, 
$21.00 per barrel; fat backs, $15.00@ 
17.00 per barrel. 

LARD—Market was firm and de- 
mand fairly good. At New York, prime 
western was quoted at 4.60@4.70c; mid- 
dle western, 4.35@4.45c; New York City 
tierces, 43¢c; tubs, 65c; refined Conti- 
nent, 442@4%c; South America, 4%@ 
4% c; Brazil kegs, 4% @4%c; compound, 
car lots, 74%4c; smaller lots, 7c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 2%c under July; loose 
lard, 674%c under July; leaf lard, 65c 
under July. 








See page 34 for later markets. 








BEEF—Market was steady but de- 
mand was moderate at New York. Mess 
was nominal; packer, nominal; family, 
$12.00@13.50 per barrel; extra India 
mess, nominal. 


LARD QUOTA TO GERMANY. 


United States exporters will be per- 
mitted to ship to Germany during com- 
ing months the following quantities of 
lard, according to a bulletin issued by 


the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers: . 


June 2,361,000 Ibs. 
July 1,947,000 Ibs. 
August 1,620,000 Ibs. 


September 2,425,000 lbs. 
October 5,269,000 lbs. 
November 5,586,000 Ibs. 
December 4,961,000 lbs. 


i 
BELGIUM TAXES LARD IMPORTS. 


Import permits from the ministry of 
agriculture are now required for the 
importation of lard, natural or arti- 
ficial, into Belgium, according to a de- 
cree of May 7, effective May 10, 1934. 
A charge of 1 franc per kilo will be 
charged for import permits. Imports 
of lard during June, it is reported, will 
be limited. 
infestation of chinch bugs, which make 








Hog Cut-Out Values Are Lower 


Prices for practically all fresh and 
cured pork cuts advanced during the 
week. Demand has been active for 
hams, shoulders and bellies, with offer- 
ings limited on the heavier averages. 
Carlot movement of loins’ increased. 


Gains in product prices, however, 
were more than offset by the increase 
in hog values, resulting in less favor- 
able hog cut-out values during the first 
four days of the current week than 
were registered for the same period a 
week earlier. 


The week witnessed one of the most 
sensational advances in hog prices that 


has occurred for a long time. Prac- 
tically all of the decline that has taken 
place since the market reached the 
year’s peak late in February was re- 
covered and the market advanced to 
within a dime of the highest levels 
since last October. 


About 25c a day was added to hog 


ND Sa eae 4.4 dls aa hla bba 6a ee eye we ee eis 
RE a riaen aks cinene-s0.bwogeminae sigue ingsiehins 
PE EE ira 60's v0 0:000e'6.0 +105:003+ c0endoaedeeake 
DE, DE rind CenGe06005ss.50 000s 0008 snes ebeeere 
IE iris a eis w 66 0556's o 50-0509, 5 0s 64 wee aie’ 
Bellies, heavy . 
WG BREE. vccesececcccccns 
Plates and jowls 
BEE WEE wits Sncahedie ce <ce Sesiebsewed se sence swesee 
P. S. lard, rend, wt. 
aad acmalinw: 666-4 b0.0 b:dieeie vite snle4 
RR rte 
NT eee eee eee 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 


Total cutting yield 







prices on each of the first four days 
of the week. Greater advances occa- 
sionally were recorded, placing Thurs- 
day’s values fully $1.00 higher than 
last Friday. Weights below 200 lbs. 
gained as much as $1.50 in instances, 
while packing sows advanced 65 to 75c. 

Quality of the runs at Chicago dur- 
ing the first four days of the week 
showed much improvement over the 
past few weeks, practically everything 
being in good marketable condition. 
Bulk of better grade offerings, weigh- 
ing 210 lbs. up, turned at $4.65 to 
$4.75 Thursday, very few selling up to 
the $4.85 top. Top at Chicago a week 
ago was $3.85. 

Chicago received 76,400 hogs the first 
four days of the week, against 121,600 
head last week and 117,600 head the 
corresponding period a year earlier. 
The seven principal markets of the 
country received only 220,900 hogs the 
first four days of the current week, 
compared with 379,600 head the pre- 
vious week and 324,800 head during 
the same period of .1933. 





160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
dS. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.80 $1.93 $1.94 $1.93 
-46 d 41 37 
39 39 39 39 
1.16 1.05 -95 83 
1.40 1.37 1.01 29 
eaee 81 
cone 16 30 
09 12 12 15 
13 13 13 13 
80 87 -80 73 
-06 .06 
12 x | 10 10 
04 -04 .04 04 
$6.45 $6.51 $6.42 $6.16 
68.00% 69.00% * 70.50% 71.50% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal values to the above totals and deducting from these the 
value of well finished live hogs of the weights shown plus all expenses, including the process- 
ing tax of $2.25 per cwt. the following results are secured: 


BE Mike «009s 64 ee boetcetevoedésedeus 


BE Te GED. oes ccncvecncscsscceccnsssvtcses 


$ .10 $ .28 $ .45 $ .68 
17 .56 1.05 1.87 
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EXPELLERS 


LIVE UP TO eee 
EXPECTATIONS 


@ All Anderson R. B. Expellers have a reputation of 
living up to their owners’ expectations. Take the new 
Anderson Special R. B. Expeller as an example. Those 
plants that have installed this giant Expeller are thor- 
oughly satisfied with its operation. They have found that 
the small amount of fat left in the cracklings exceeded 
their expectations. They are thoroughly sold on the big, 
heavy hopper feeder and the additional drainage barrel 
that increases drainage by 50 per cent. 


To see one of these Special R. B. Expellers at work gives 
you a completely new idea on the value of an Expeller 
in your plant. Write and let us tell you where you can 
have a demonstration. 








Anderson Special R. B. Crackling Expeller 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY »® 1946 West 96th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











*“HALLOWELL” 





Pat. Applied for 
Fig. 1053 - “Hallowell”? Sausage - Meat Truck 


While designed for the Sausage Department, can be 
used wherever a low box truck is suitable. With every 
joint welded, not a rivet anywhere, every corner 
rounded and all surfaces smooth and galvanized, it’s 
easy to keep the “Hallowell” spotlessly clean. Top is 
flanged, as shown. Made in 3 standard sizes but can 
be furnished to any dimension wanted. 


Get BULLETIN 449 _— 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO|'§ | 






















BRANCHES DRANCHES 
pooch JENKINTOWN, PENNA. NEWYORK | 
DETROIT BOX 550 SAM FRANC 
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Grinders—Vibrating Screens 
FOR BY-PRODUCTS 


There Is a Williams for every by-product 
crushing or grinding job. Heaviest con- 
struction predominates. Especially de- 
signed to grind greasy cracklings and 
tankage. Other types crush green bones 
and hash dry rendering materials. We 
also build the well known ‘‘Full-Floating” 
Vibrating Screen for sifting greasy 
cracklings. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PUL VERIZER co. 
2708 NORTH NINTH ST., ST. LOUIS 









Chicago New York y~ Francisco 
37 W. Van Buren St. 15 Park — 326 Rialto ommmnea 





CUT YOUR 
GRINDING COSTS 


TEDMAN’S “A” Hammet 
Mills are especially a oy aaget for the 
reduction of packinghouse by-products, 
fish scrap, etc. Their extreme sectional 
construction saves time in changing 
hammers and screens and in the daily 
clean-up which is required where edi- 


ble products are reduced. 
Nine sizes—5 to 100 H.P.—capacities 500 to 
20.000 pounds per hour. Write for bulletin 308. 





STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A. rouwneD 1634 


The National Provisioner 
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TALLOW—tThe situation in the tal- 
low market at New York the past week 
was one of more or less quietness, but 
a rather good undertone. Volume of 
pusiness during the week appeared to 
be light: A little scattered routine 
trading was under way at times at the 
previous sales levels of 3c f.o.b. for 


extra. While offerings were fair, indi- 
cations were that no large quantities of 


tallow could be bought without 
strengthening the market. 
Consumers, however, showed no 


anxiety over supplies. Nevertheless it 
was felt that soapers were eating into 
stocks on hand, and would be forced 
back into the market in the near future 
to replenish stocks. An easing in for- 
eign exchange rates appeared to have 
eliminated the export market for the 
time being. This situation was being 
watched very closely. At New York, 
special was quoted at 3%c; extra, 3'ec 
fo.b.; edible, 4% @4%c. 

At Chicago, demand for nearby tal- 
low was rather slow throughout the 
week with scattered offerings at the 
recent trading levels, but demand very 
quiet. However, a firm feeling pre- 
vailed on later deliveries, with mod4d- 
erate inquiries in the market for July 
shipment. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 4c; fancy, 3%c; prime pack- 
er, 344@3%c; No. 1, at 336c; No. 2, 3c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, June-July shipment, was 
unchanged at 17s 9d. Australian good 
mixed at Liverpool, June-July shipment, 
was unchanged at 18s 3d. 

STEARINE—Demand was fair and 
the market firmer, with the last sales 
at 54%c plant, New York, an advance 
of %c. At Chicago, the market was 
moderately active at lower price levels 
on moderate transactions, with oleo 
quoted at 442 @5c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was moderate 
but the market very steady at New 
York. Extra was quoted at 54% @5%c; 
prime, 544 @5%c; lower grades, 5c. At 
Chicago, the market was routine but 
very steady. Extra was quoted at 5'éc. 











See page 34 for later markets. 








_LARD OIL—Market was again rou- 
tine, and without particular change at 
New York. Extra was quoted at 8c; 
extra No. 1, 7%c; No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 
Te; prime, 9%4c; winter strained, 8%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
fair and the market steady at New 
York. Cold pressed was quoted at 
13%c; extra, 8c; No. 1, 7%c; pure, 12c. 

GREASES—Market was rather quiet 
the past week, but displayed a strong- 
er tone at New York. Consumer in- 
quiry was reported better at times, but 
business appeared to be mostly routine. 
Sellers’ ideas were rather firm at the 
recent levels, with some holding for 
slightly better prices, but consumers 
Were not inclined to come up in their 
ideas and were attempting to shade 
the market. While consumers ap- 
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peared to be fairly well supplied for 
the immediate future, there does not 
appear to be any undue stocks in sell- 
ers’ hands. As a result, both sides are 
inclined to await developments. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3%4@3%c; A white, 3%@ 
35sc; B white, 3% @3%<c; choice white, 
3% @4c. 

At Chicago, grease demand remained 
rather quiet on nearby stuff with offer- 
ings noticeably lighter. On the other 
hand, a firm feeling appeared to pre- 
vail on shipment greases with, mod- 
erate inquiries in evidence for July 
delivery. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 3c; yellow, 3@3%c; B white, 
3%c; A white, 33sc; choice white, all 
hog, 342@3%c. 

oo 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, June 14, 1934. 


Blood. 


Market about steady with last week. 
Trading light. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
ee ee ee ee $2.00@ 2.10 
eS ee eee ee @ 1.95 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Market continues quiet; prices nom- 
inal. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$1.60@1.75 & 10¢ 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 


@2.00 & 10¢ 
WE. acicoukkcasendse<euwe 1.50 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Demand quiet; offerings light. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground per 


fk. eae $ .40@.47% 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 

ton sens prrsaoresscess “toe ists? @25.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease qua ° 

CE ctvcscedésvneneenwenssieseseses @20.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Little change in this market. Demand 
appears somewhat better. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal......... @ 25.00 
Meat and bone scraps, , Perereere @ 30.00 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 
SS 2 OC Reerer eee @ 27.50 
Raw bone meal for feeding......... @ 30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market continues more or less inac- 
tive. 


High grd. tankage, ground, 10@12% 
oteeeveesebanbess eet onsen $1.90@2.00 & 10c 


14.00 
G'2:00 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 


This market largely nominal. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............. $18.00@19.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 15.00@16.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Little change; prices largely nominal. 





Horns, according to grade........... $60.00@90.00 
Mfg. chin DOMGS... cvccccccccccccoses 55.00@85:00 
Ct SED wine cghgdnenactecesgduns 25.00@30.00 
SOME DOMED coccvccccccccccceccecccs 15.00@16.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Market steady with last week. 


Kip stock ..ccccccccccccccccccccces 
Calf stock ..ccccccccsccccccscccccccs 








Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 
Hide trimmings (new style)......... 
Hide trimmings (old style).......... 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib.... 









Animal Hair. 
Market a little weaker. 


Summer coil and field dried............ @ *%e 
io... er eergereoneer oe 1 @ 1%e 
Processed, black, winter, per Ib...... 5%@ 6¢ 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib...... 4%@ 5c 


Cattle switches, each* 


*According to count. 


~~ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, June 13, 1934. 

Ground tankage sold at $2.25 & 10c 
for the very best grade. Unground at 
$2.00 & 10c basis f.o.b. New York. 

No sales of dried blood have been 
reported. Buyers are showing no in- 
terest. 

A total of about 3,000 tons of un- 
ground dried Menhaden fish scrap were 
sold last week at $2.50 & 10c f.o.b., fish 
factories, Va., for delivery, if and when 


made. 
feo - 


FAT MARKETS IN FRANCE. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 


Paris, May 31, 1934. 

French lard production is still larger 
than consumption. The market has 
been very dull during course of this 
month. 

Choicest edible refined grades of 
cotton oil, European makes, are at a 
parity of about 166 francs per 100 kilos, 
in barrels, c.i.f. French ports. 

Paris official quotation for technical 
tallow remained unchanged at francs 
118.75 per 100 kilos during the greatest 
part of this month. However, the 
market became very weak the latter 
days and today’s quotation is franc 


115. 
ae ee 


WOOL MARKET QUIET. 


Aside from a limited movement in 
Ohio and similar wools, greasy domes- 
tic wools are very quiet on the Boston 
market. Quotations show no change, 
though very largely nominal in view of 
lack of trade. Manufacturers are be- 
ginning to show more interest without 
making definite commitments in the 
new wools as they become available. 
Domestic wools were quoted as follows: 
Domestic fleeces, grease basis— 





Ohio & Penn., fine clothing ......... 26 27 
Ohio & Penn., fine delaine ......... 30 32 
Ohio & Penn., %-blood, combing ....30 @31 
Ohio & Penn., %4-blood, clothing ....27 @28 
Ohio & Penn., % combing ......... 32 33 
Ohio & Penn., 4 combing ...... 31 @32 
Ohio & Penn., % clothing ... .29 3 

Ree 27 2 

Territory, clean basis— 

tt Se ah wets eadaesedes owesees 82 = 
Fine, fine French, combing ......... 80 @S81L 
Fine, fine medium, clothing ........ 80 @81 


TOME a 4 cnccigbien neice eucucie’d 
cen chedus<seenwunen 
%4-blood, staple 
BE SE ee bectesecevcvencencen 
Texas, clean basis— 
I ME MD scccrecssecesenons 83 
Average, 12 months 
“ oo 
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Jisking made its success because it gave that 
nira something ... a fresh merchandising idea 
vith values far beyond the product itself. 
Visking lifts sausage into a new position 
mong scientifically packaged foods. Visking 
Hoes more than to contain ... it sells. The 
nique opportunity it offers for trade mark 
dentification permits the promotion of sau- 
ages as fine branded products, thus helping to 
aise the general standard of quality. The entire 
meat industry benefits— not alone from en- 
arged consumption of sausage but through 


healthier profits resulting from sounder, more 


advanced marketing methods. 












@ What makes a sprinter . . . or a product... . flash 
out ahead in the race? It is that extra something, 
that resistless urge to do more than could be asked. 


And Visking continues to put forth that 
extra something! Increasing growth enables us 
to enlarge our efforts to serve the manufacturer 
and retailer alike through a better product and 


more constructive cooperation. 


Over 70 patents issued by the United States and Foreign 
countries are owned by The Visking Corporation with 
many more pending. Purchasers of Viskings are li- 
censed by The Visking Corporation to practice some of 
their patented processes during the preparation of food 
products when packaged in Viskings. However, licenses 
do notextend tothe use of these patented processes in the 


preparation of products not to be packaged in Viskings. 








DKING CORPORATION 


5733 WEST SIXTY FIFTH STREET e 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON SEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cotton seed received, crushed, and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, and on hand for seven months, ended May 31, 1934, and 
1933. 
















COTTON SEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS). 
Received at mills* Crushed Ona hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to May 31. Aug. 1 to May 31. May 31. 

934. 1933. 1934 1933. 1934. 1933. 
Wintted Miabes. .occccccces 4,062,8 4,440,915 3,964,294 4,292,150 318,930 447,759 
Ce eT ce: 261,585 201,441 250,698 26,343 20,981 
RE. cides taennae send 37,315 27,683 37,444 5 82 193 
Se 303,853 359,971 310,033 9,810 37,068 
CE sce cectasepeces 87,354 52,854 84,007 6,274 4,624 
0 eee 349,429 341,078 36,296 36,487 
BMERORE  ccvcsccescesses 5 178,383 126,686 12,242 7,381 
PED n vodacticececes y 511,359 420,538 50,112 64,243 
Nerth Carolina ..... <0 231,171 236,079 229,973 , 70% 3,408 
PC ccevnddseekwnee 36 349,395 382,181 13, 37,419 
South Carolina ......... 19 226,356 194,919 7 4,260 
reer 407,746 280,668 42,538 82,919 
FE eee 1,30 1,423,130 1,290,534 117,977 148,749 
All other states......... 3 56,945 64,792 57,328 772 32 
*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 220,938 tons and 300,024 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 52,778 

tons and 52,241 tons reshipped for 1934 and 1933 respectively. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 

On hand Produced Aug.1 Shipped out Aug. On hand 

Item. Season. August 1. to May 31. 1 to May 31. May 31. 
SE Mle Sotcsncseucncn *51,269,417 1,241,408,300 1,217,700,037 *76,076,939 
Rr 29,523,581 1,339, 256,463 1,308,787,791 81,283,020 
WOES GE ccccccvcccsus 676,331,574 TE hweceseccace 805,215,897 
(pounds) sae 628,420,148 KO) Par 781,071,399 
Cake and meal 160,874 1,801,370 1,742,496 219,748 
Sse 114,656 1,941,916 1,850,963 205,609 
BS ccccvncevcseccaucs 76,686 1,056,192 1,075,677 57,201 
OS Ree 1932- 162,773 1,221, 1,297,632 87,029 
a See 1933-34 70,786 759,491 697,264 133,013 
(running bales) ....1932-33 235,521 681, 744,807 172,295 
/ oer 1933-34 985 39,176 38,223 1,938 
(500-Ib. bales) ..... 1932-33 4,138 17,472 16,882 4,728 
Grabbots, motes, etc..... 1933-34 3,216 f 33,205 6,032 
(500-Ib. bales) ..... 1932-33 15,250 24,270 30,692 8,828 


*Includes 4,274,646 and 8,089,005 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
14,320,860 and 11,605,760 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1933, and May 3i, 


1934, respectively. 


tIncludes 5,498,953 and 5,063,912 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 12,642,917 and 2,994,322 pounds 
in transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1933, and May 31, 


1934, respectively. 


**Produced from 1,192,457,875 pounds of crude oil. 








OIL CHEMISTS MEET. 

American Oil Chemists Society cele- 
brated its silver anniversary on Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 31 and June 1, at 
the Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans. 
This was the largest meeting in many 
years, many members being present 
who have not attended the meetings 
during the depression years. 


The meeting was called to order by 
John P. Harris of the Industrial Chemi- 
cal Sales Company, Inc., Chicago, the 
outgoing president. W. D. Hutchins, 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., Savannah, 
Ga., was elected president of the So- 
ciety for the coming year. The mem- 
bership committee, in charge of Mr. 
Hutchins for the past year, reported 
an increase in membership of 17 pe: 
cent. 

Some unusually interesting papers 
were read, among which were the fol- 
lowing: “Effect of Crude Bollie Cot- 
tonseed Oil upon the Color of Refined 
Oil,” by Ralph H. Fash; “Nickel 
Catalysts, A New Series of Catalysts 
for Hydrogenation Purposes,” by Leslie 
G. Jenness; “Interpretation of the 
Analysis of Cottonseed Oil Products,” 
by A. K. Schwartz and Egbert Freyer; 
“Continuous Refining of Liquid Vege- 
table Oils,” by E. M. James; “Some Ad- 
ditional Factors Affecting Accuracy of 
the Free Fatty Acid Determination as 
Applied to Cotton Seed,” by Geo. S. 
Jamieson and R. S. McKinney, and 
“Gossypol Content and Refining Losses 
on Crude Cottonseed Oil,” by H. D. 
Royce. 

Reports of special investigations and 
studies were made by the cottonseed 
analysis, crude oil mill operating, color 
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glass development, moisture, refining 
stability and basis research committees. 


es 
MARGARINE RESALE PRICE. 


Seven principal producers of oleo- 
margarine operating in California un- 
der the California fair trade act have 
announced that hereafter their products 
would be sold at stipulated resale 
prices. Companies making the an- 
nouncement are: Best Foods, Inc., 
Cudahy Packing Co., Vegetable Oil 
Products Co., Inc., Durkees Famous 
Foods, Wilson & Co., Swift & Co., and 
the manufacturers of Silver Nut mar- 
garine. 

The California fair trade act gives 
individuals the right to fix a fair mini- 
mum resale price and the power to 
compel retailers to observe the price. 
This is the policy that the seven oleo- 
margarine manufacturers state they 
will follow. 

— 


NEW COTTONSEED PRODUCT. 


A new product of cotton seed has 
been developed by the Oil Milling In- 
stitute, conducted by Prof. E. L. Car- 
penter of the University of Tennessee, 
under the auspices of the Tri-States 
Cottonseed Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association. This is a waterproof cloth 
produced wholly from cotton. The ma- 
terial may be used for all purposes to 
which tarpaulins are put, but is much 
cheaper than other materials, it is said. 


i 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, June 13, 1934.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 15s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 13s 6d. 





COTTON OIL TRADING. 


COTTONSEED OIL— Store oil de- 
mand was fair at New York, with the 
market firm with futures. Southeast 
and Valley crude were quoted at 44%4@ 
4%c; Texas, 4%c. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, June 8, 1934. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked, 


MNO tee. ens. sane ceewer eae Oe ee 
WE vccw <ncgte. Seue Sea Me ae ee 
: are 18 527 527 525 a 528 
ME. aco. acne oes Sane Se ee 
ER re re 
Me, oe ns 16 555 553 555 a 558 
| er eee ee 
OS eee 6 573 573 573 a trad 
ee 575 a 581 


Sales, including switches, 35 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 
Saturday, June 9, 1934. 


NG saisin die ncid sees. sacle 9 eeie ae ae 
ME 2 gc cose ween) Seam cee ae 
2 6 526 526 526 a 529 
(Seer is, 
SR, sok bec cee Stine re a 
. See agie. siete care Sao orn 
eer ee 
a eees 8 576 575 576 a trad 
SOM. itécs 578 a 585 


Sales, including switches, 16 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 
Monday, June 11, 1934. 


SG ccc sina ch ake seas cosas ieee 
ere 
Pe whee 20 529 526 528 a 530 
BME. iss Sctnleeae sees See 
Sept. .... 2 550 548 547 a 550 
_. eee 11 557 555 556 a trad 
| ear 
ee 14 577 575 575 a trad 
ee 576 a 582 


Sales, including switches, 47 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 44 @4%c bid. 
Tuesday, June 12, 1934. 


NS eae ae rae em 
MS 306k ove sees Sane ee ee 
July .... 51 533 530 533 a 585 
PRUNE onc. ode 4455 oes ee 
Sept. ..... 17 552 550 553 a 556 
MES: 'ds'% ste 14 562 555 563 a 566 
MON nics wees Ooee. een Cee ee 
Dec. .... 17 583 577 582 a 585 
Ms 5 15 580 580 584 a 588 


Sales, including switches, 114 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4% @4%c bid. 


Wednesday, June 13, 1934. 


SENG: cass ore ee 
eee 
July ..... 35 544 585 5385 a trad 
DO ee, 
Sept. ..... 10 565 561 556 a 560 
re 8 572 568 568 a trad 
a 6 588 588 573 a 582 
ae 12 5938 587 584 a 589 
> eee 22 600 587 588 a 590 


Sales, including switches, 93 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4% @4%c bid. 


Thursday, June 14, 1934. 


July ........ 588 588 5389 a 541 
Sept. .... .... 562 560 561 a 563 
re .--. 571 568 569 a ..s 
oe ..-. 587 586 588 a ..-. 
ae .... 590.590 590 a 594 








See page 34 for later markets. 
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Trade More Active—Market Stronger 
—Unfavorable Cotton News a Fac- 
tor—Stronger Lard Situation Help- 
ful—Cash Trade Moderate—Crude 
Quiet But Firm—Statistical Report 
Bullishly Construed. 


In a more active trade, the cottonoil 
market advanced actively the past 
week. There were three outstanding 
features: An increase in speculative 
interest in the market, unfavorable 
weather and cotton reports from the 
south, and an upturn in lard. Lard, 
particularly, has weighed rather heav- 
ily on oil for some time past, but with 
a letup in the hog run and a belief in 
speculative quarters that the recent 
drought ultimately spells higher live- 
stock and product prices, speculative 
interest, especially in the East, was 
more in evidence and aided the upturns 
in both commodities. 


Weather continued rainy and un- 
favorable in parts of the cotton belt, 
resulting in complaints of grassy fields. 
The drought in the west continued un- 
til Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week when some rains were experienced 


in Texas and Oklahoma. The showers 
however, were offset by an increase in 
reports of evidence of weevil. The lat- 
ter it was pointed out are rather early. 


Strength in the grain markets was 
helpful te oil at times in that it shaped 
sentiment. When grains reacted, how- 
ever, realizing set in, but the markets 
were stubborn to selling pressure. The 
fact that Government relief purchases 
of hogs was prolonged again aided 
somewhat. At the same time, there was 
no undue pressure of oil from any di- 
rection. 


Cash Trading Routine. 


Cash demand was moderate and 
mostly routine, and probably is running 
somewhat under the same time last sea- 
son. On the other hand, May consump- 
tion exceeded most expectations. As a 
result, the Government report was con- 
strued as moderately bullish. 


Distribution of oil last month totaled 
around 257,000 bbls., compared with 
828,000 bbls. the same month last year. 
Consumption for the 10 months this 
season to date has been around 2,420,- 
000 bbls., compared with 2,484,000 bbls. 
the same time last season. Visible sup- 
ply at end of May was 2,409,000 bbls., 
against 2,462,000 bbls. the same time a 
year ago. 

Crude markets attracted but little 
attention again this week. In the 
Southeast and Valley the market was 
quoted at 4% @4%c; Texas, 4%c. How- 
ever, reports were current on Wednes- 
day that crude in the Southeast had 
Sold at 4%4c. 

_ The new crop situation in the South 
is being watched more closely. Dam- 
age to feedstuffs by the drought, it is 
feared in some directions, may result 
mm a high price for cotton seed for feed- 
Ing purposes. If this materializes, it 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 
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would exert considerable influence on 
the ultimate price of cotton oil. 

At the same time, some students of 
the edible fat situation are looking for 
a marked reduction in the hog popula- 
tion in the country due to the practical 
failure of the small grain crops. How- 
ever, as far as hogs are concerned, a 
great deal depends on the outturn of 
corn. 


New Crop Progressing Favorably. 

The weather over the Corn Belt the 
past week was somewhat favorable, 
with scattered light to fair showers. 
But the main Corn Belt, according to 
numerous reports, is experiencing one 
of the worst visitations of chinch bugs 
this season seen in many years, so 
that the probable outturn at this time 
is very uncertain. 

The weekly weather report said the 
weather was again rather unfavorable 
for the cotton crop over considerable 
sections of the belt. In eastern por- 
tions rains continued too frequent, pro- 
moting sappy growth of plants and pre- 
venting proper cultivation. In the 
Southeast rains favored weevil ac- 
tivities. 

COCOANUT OIL—Market was rath- 
er quiet but steady at New York. Spot 
was quoted at Oe; shipment, 2%c. 
Chicago quoted cocoanut oil 2%c last 
paid for prompt shipment, f.o.b. Pacific 
Coast tanks, tax not included. 

CORN OIL — Market was a little 
more active and stronger due partly, 
it was said to strength in cotton oil. 
Sales of corn oil at New York were 
reported at 4%c, up %c from the pre- 
vious quotation and %c over previous 
sales, 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Interest was rou- 
tine and the market generally quiet. 
Prices were quoted at 5%@é6c, f.o.b. 
western mills. 

PALM OIL—A purely nominal situ- 
ation prevailed in this quarter, with 
little or no business reported. At New 
York, spot Nigre was quoted at 3%c; 
shipment Nigre, 2.95c; Sumatra, 2%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL — Trade was 
dull, and the market was quoted at 
2%@2%c, bulk in bond New York; 
shipment, %c lower. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., June 14, 1934.— 
Cotton oil is up all around. Crude is 
firm at 4%c lb. for Valley and 4%c lb. 
for Texas with active demand against 
small stocks. Prime bleachable is 
steady at 5@5%c lb. loose New Or- 
leans, which price is too low compared 
to crude oil, hogs and lard. Refined 
stocks are large but in strong hands. 


Dallas 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., June 14, 1934.—Prime 


cottonseed oil, 43éc lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $26.00; hulls, $11.00. 









OLIVE OIL FOOTS — Market was 
rather routine at New York but was 
steady and quoted at 74@7éc. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL — Market was quiet 
but had a good undertone due to firm- 
ness in competing oils. Corn oil was 
quoted at 5%c, f.o.b. southern mills. 


aerate 
CODE ON COTTONSEED BUYING. 


Cotton farmers and gin operators 
throughout the cotton belt had an op- 
portunity beginning Monday, June 11, 
to express their views on, and ask ques- 
tions about, the proposed marketing 
agreement for the cotton ginning in- 
dustry. On that date AAA officials 
begin a series of hearings at strategic 
points with a view to acquainting grow- 
ers and gin operators with the terms 
and conditions of the proposed market- 
ing agreement sponsored by state gin- 
ners’ associations. Among the ques- 
tions to which the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration seeks the answers 
are included in these: 

Should cottonseed be graded? 
should it be graded? 

_What part of each dollar which the 
gin gets for cottonseed should the 
farmer receive ? 

Should cottonseed mills be permitted 
to make loans to gins if as a condition 
to making such a loan the gin has to 
sell the seed to the mill? How does 
such a practice effect seed prices? 

“Of particular interest to farmers are 
provisions relating to the prices to be 
paid for cotton seed and the regulations 
governing trading in cotton seed for 
the protection of the grower,” says the 
AAA notice. “Very often the price a 
farmer receives for his seed after his 
cotton is ginned will determine whether 
he makes a profit on the crop, and this 
proposed agreement is the first direct 
effort to see that the farmer gets a fair 
price for his cotton seed.” 

The proposed agreement provides 
that in the purchase of cotton seed from 
growers, ginners shall pay not less than 
90 per cent of the average grade value 
of the seed purchased. The average 
grade would be determined each week 
by an actual test by the state adminis- 
trative committee of the seed sold in a 
current week in the gin community. 
The state administrative committee is 
the organization of ginners’ representa- 
tives which would administer the agree- 
ment in each cotton growing state. 


a eee 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS EXPORTS 
Exports of cottonseed products for 
nine months ending April 30, 1934, 
compared with those of the same period 


a year earlier are reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 


How 


1934. 1938. 
Oll, crude, Ibs..........ceees 14,224,516 31,711,479 
Oil, refined, Ibs............. 5,633,217 7,021,029 


Cake and meal, tons 2,000 Ibs. : 72,474 143,899 
Linters, running bales ...... 131,717 124,763 
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Week’s Closing Markets 














FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were firm the latter 
part of the week but the advance was 
checked by realizing caused by weaker 
grain markets and better weather in the 
West. Lighter hog receipts, packer 
buying of lard and strength of hogs 
(top of 4.90c, highest since March 2) 
checked reactions. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil quite active. Commission 
houses and professionals on both sides 
of the market realizing halted the up- 
turn. Crude stronger; Southeast and 
Valley 4%4c bid for Texas, 4%c sales. 
Lard steadiness offset easier cotton and 
better weather in the South. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 
Jan., $5.90; June, $5.25b; July, 5.38@ 


5.41; Aug., $5.42@5.53; Sept., $5.62@ 
5.63; Oct., $5.69; Nov., $5. 76@5. 81; 
Dec., $5.86@5.89. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%4c lb. f.o.b. 
Stearine. 

Stearine, 542c lb. plants. 

Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, June 15, 1934. — Lard, 
prime western, $4.55@4.65; middle 
western, $4.30@4.40; city, 4%c; re- 
fined Continent, 412@45%c; South 


American, 45,@4%c; Brazil kegs, 4% 
@4%c; compound, car lots, 7%c. 
——_—e—_—- 
MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 

Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on June 1, 1934, w > 
comparisons, are reported by the U. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics ~- 
follows: 


June 1, "34. May 1, ’34. 5-Year Av. 

Ibs. lbs. June 1-Ibs. 

Beef, frozen.... 24,263,000 27,866,000 32,474,000 
In cure......- 11,768,000 11,663,000 8,521,000 
Cured ..cccece 6,188,000 7,061,000 7,908,000 


Pork, frozen... .166,130,000 165,851,000 215,783,000 
D.S. in cure.. 47,508,000 47,624,000 63,000,000 
D.S. cured.... 51,791,000 59.996.000 69,023,000 
S.P. in cure. .232,104.000 225,568,000 239,121,000 
S.P. cured... ..144,527,000 157,048,000 181,098,000 

Lamb and mut- 


ton, frozen.... 1,249,000 1,281,000 2,466,000 
Miscl. meats.... 52,912,000 51,827,000 71,152,000 
TAPE ccccccsccee 182.576, 000 179,098,000 128,224,000 


Product placed 

in cure during: May, 1934. May, 1933. 
Pork frozen...............- 59,726,000 61,104,000 
D.S. pork placed in cure.... 42,215,000 65,049,000 
8.P. pork placed in cure. ...208,098,000 207,124,000 


rd 
CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago, June 14, 1934: 


7 14, May 31, 
934. 1934 

P. S. lard, Ibs.. —: 766,774 104,446,943 44,593,086 
Other kinds of 

lard, Ibs. .... 17,671,134 
D. S. Cl. bellies, 

made _ since 

Oct. 1,°33, Ibs. 15,127,376 
D. S. Cl. bellies, 

made previous 

to Oct, i, °S3, 

Se. Becwessen 80,560 
D. S. rib bellies, 

made_ since 

Oct. 1,33, Ibs. 
Extra Sh Cl. 

sides, made 


June 14, 
1933. 


17,872,220 12,652,983 


15,808,908 14,389,103 


191,400 


1,647,075 1,763,651 


since Oct. 1 
*33, Ibs , 2,200 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, June 15, 1934. — General 
provision market steady but firm, with 
a fair demand for hams and lard. Quo- 
tations 3d lower than last week for 
spot lard, future contracts unchanged to 


3d higher. English cuts steady. 
Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 83s; hams, long 


cut, 84s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, un- 
quoted; bellies, English, 75s; Wilt- 
shires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex- 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 78s; Ca- 
nadian Cumberlands, 68s. Spot lard 
was quoted at 25s 6d. 


~ =~ fe = 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 

Arrival of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom for the week ended 
May 30, totaled 49,707 bales against 
49,603 the previous week and 71,011 
bales a year earlier. Prices of first 
quality product at Liverpool, May 30, 
with comparisons, are as follows 


May 30, May 23, May 31, 

1934. 1934. 1933. 

American green bellies. .$17.46 $17.53 $10.86 

Danish green sides...... 19.50 19.35 13.97 

Canadian green sides.... 16.89 16.73 11.85 
American short green 

NE ie hiak da ewe Daas 19.14 19.10 13.94 

American refined lard... 5.49 5.56 8.52 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 

Liverpool provision imports during 
May, 1934, reported by Liverpool Pro- 
vision Trade Association: 


Apr., 
1934. 
Bacon (including shoulders) cwts. . 36,181 
SL wecas cen wadate<nebsseceeeeent 36,014 
Py SOND ca ccesceteitcekwedverececepesice 2,543 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex Liverpool stocks is given below: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

ewts. ewts. tons. 

ME Sete resenwabe 7.686 7,496 430 

a 6.448 7.101 493 

BG ND weedcceseeves 2,530 7,672 479 
~- —-e—— 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 

Top hogs at Berlin were quoted at 
$12.41 per cwt. on May 30, compared 
with $11.44 a week earlier and $7.92 at 
the same time last year. Lard in tierces 
at Hamburg was quoted at $12.48 com- 
pared with $12.58 a week earlier and 
$10.53 on May 31, 1933. 

~- fo -- 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to June 15, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
54,158 quarters; to the Continent, 
10,778. Exports the previous week 
were: To England, 128,962 quarters; to 
Continent, 9,932. 

en 


MAY BUFFALO LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts and disposition of livestock, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for May, 1934, are fur- 
nished by the Buffalo Stock Yards Co. 
as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Meceipes. ...ccccccces 12,795 24,463 45,491 35,152 
DD cneevense 5,190 16,608 15,563 22,864 
Local slaughter...... 8,354 7,572 27,7383 12,683 








APRIL FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS, 


Federal inspected slaughter of all 
classes of livestock during April in 
thousands: 








Sheep & 
Cattle. Calves. lambs, Swine. 
Baltimore .. 6,575 2,598 @) 62,211 
Buffalo .... 9,062 5,225 4,133 50,499 
Chicago .... 119,845 48,768 207,352 478,015 
Cincinnati .. 14,571 8,285 5,231 61,647 
Cleveland .. 4,100 @) (@) 30,459 
Denver .... 7,024 2,381 @) 34,741 
Detroit ..... 7,444 7,430 6, 32¢ 64,274 
Fort Worth. 16,844 10,253 21,185 49,153 
Kansas City 59,281 31,291 133,656 223,189 
Dc nccvee © Stanneds atuetom  \Scuenee 
Milwaukee 378 65,176 () 66,369 
N. S. Yds... 372 37,777 34,456 300,984 
New York. 2,32 61,129 207,405 1) 
Omaha ... 5,35 7,432 112,061 145,956 
Philade Iphia 6,706 12,370 12,220 77,628 
Sioux City. 40,338 3,494 45,338 115,917 
So. St. Joe! Cneeeee Ceesute eeedeae P 
So. St. Paul 50,484 60,559 21,007 130,401 
All other 
stations .. 236,173 161,392 353,439 1,519,950 
Total: 
April, 1984.. 749,180 525,560 1,163,899 3,411,308 
April, 1933.. 616,311 425,801 1,409,345 3,847,293 
Jan.-April, 
ree 3,084,418 1,968,060 4,972,112 15,274,776 
Jan.- a, 
1933 -2,414,242 1,486,299 5,404,182 15,795,703 


~ ee. Included in ‘‘All other stations.’’ 

Horse slaughter in April totaled 843 
head compared with 1,339 head in the 
same month a year ago. The January- 
April slaughter this year of 4,831 head 
compares with 9,823 in the same months 


of 1933. 
jane tees 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 

Saturday, June 9, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 9.25n; Sept. 9.45 
@9.50; Dec. 9.70@9.85; Mar. 9.70n; 
sales 6 lots. Closing 15@55 higher. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 10.10@10.20; 
Dec. 10.31@10.40; Mar. 10.65@10.66; 
June 10.90@11.05; sales 45 lots. Clos- 
ing 16@25 higher. 

Monday, June 11, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 9.00b; Sept. 9.50@ 
9.60; Dec. 9.80n; Mar. 9.80n; sales 12 
lots. Closing 25 lower to 10 higher. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 10.10n; Dee. 
10.37@10.45; Mar. 10.70@10.75; June 
10.95@11.10; sales 32 lots. Closing un- 
changed to 6 higher. 

Tuesday, June 12, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 9.40n; Sept. 9.75n; 
Dec. 10.05n; Mar. 10.05n; sales 6 lots. 
Closing 25@40 higher. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 10.40 sale; 
Dec. 10.70@10.80; Mar. 10.95 sale; June 
11.20n; sales 28 lots. Closing 25@33 
higher. 

Wednesday, June 13, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 9.40n; Sept. 9.50 
@9.70; Dec. 10.00 sale; Mar. 10.00n; 
sales 20 lots. Closing unchanged to 25 
lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 10.20@10.30; 
Dec. 10.65n; Mar. 10.89@10.90; June 
11.15n; sales 72 lots. Closing 5@20 
lower. 

Thursday, June 14, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 9.15n; Sept. 9.30 
@9.55; Dec. 9.65b; Mar. 9.65n; sales 4 
lots. Closing 20@35 lower. 

Standard—Close: Sept. 10.10@10.30; 
Dec. 10.45@10.55; Mar. 10.80 sale; June 
11.05n; sales 37 lots. Closing 9@20 
lower. 

Friday, June 15, 1924—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: June 9.55n; Sept. 9.75 
@9.90; Dec. 10.05@10.40; Mar. 10.05n; 
sales 13 lots. Closing 40@45 higher 

Standard—Close: Sept. 10.40@10.50; 
Dec. 10.71@10.80; Mar. 11.00@11.05; 
June 11.25b; sales 17 lots. Closing 20 
@30 higher. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—With the sharp 
decline this week in receipts of cattle, 
due to easing of drought conditions and 
the return of stockers and feeders to 
the country, the hide market re-acted 
sharply and there was a good movement 
of hides at a full cent over the ruling 
prices for most sales previous week. 
Total of about 120,000 hides were sold 
this week, including about 15,000 by 
three outside packers, with the hides 
dating April into June. 

As previously reported, at the close 
of last week one packer sold 6,000 na- 
tive steers to an Exchange operator at 
9%c, or half-cent over earlier trading 
price; another packer sold a car ex- 
treme native steers at 9c to a tanner, 
a similar advance. Packers declined 
business on this basis at the opening of 
this week, and trading opened on the 
second day of the week at a full cent 
over the prices paid early last week. 

The movement was confined mostly 
to three packers, and practically all de- 
scriptions shared the advance. More 
business was available put packers ap- 
peared to have moved about all the 
hides they desired for this week. The 
general opinion among the trade is that 
the enforced slaughter of cattle under 
government control, due to drought con- 
ditions, will not be nearly as great as 
the total expected earlier. 

Native steers sold in a good way at 
10c, and extreme light native steers at 
9%c. Butt branded steers moved at 
10c, and Colorados 9%c. Heavy Texas 
steers sold in a smaller way at 10c, 
light Texas steers 9c, and extreme light 
Texas steers 9c. 

Heavy native cows moved at 9c. 
Light native cows were well sold at 
9%c, with practically nothing but 
northern take-off available. Branded 
cows sold at 9c. 

Couple cars native bulls sold at 6%c, 
also full cent advance, and well cleaned 
up. Branded bulls around 6c, nom. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packer all-weights quoted nom- 
inally 9@9%2c for native cows and 
steers and 842@9c for branded. One 
small packer sold 6,000 Apr.-May hides, 
production of an outside plant, at 9c for 
native steers, 816c for light native cows 
and 8c for branded. Outside small 

acker lots quotable proportionately 
ower. 

A few April small packer hides sold 
late this week in Pacific Coast market 
at 746¢, flat, for steers and cows; larger 
packers declining 8c. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
There was a fair trade in the South 
American market, with final sales show- 
mg an advance of a full cent over 
prices paid last week. A pack of 4,000 
Sansinenas sold early to Europe equal 
to 9%c, cif. New York, as against 
9%@9%ec paid last week; also 3,000 
frigorifico cows and 2,000 extremes 
equal to 9yec. Later 4,000 Rosarios 
sold to Europe at 55 pesos, or 918¢; 
4,000 Wilson steers and 4,000 Sansine- 
nas were reported going to this coun- 
try at 9%c. Later 4,000 LaPlatas sold 
at 60 pesos or 10%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Holders of coun- 
try hides endeavored to raise their ask- 
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ing prices the full amount of the pack- 
er hide advance but trading in countries 


. has been very slow for some time. The 


comparative cheapness recently of pack- 
er hides has attracted upper leather 
tanners to packer light stocks and since 
such buyers are usually the main sup- 
port of countries, the latter have been 
very dull. Stock at interior points are re- 
ported liberal but buyers ideas are be- 
low asking prices. All-weights are 
quoted around 7@7%c trimmed, se- 
lected, delivered, for 47- to 48-lb. avge. 
Heavy steers and cows very slow 
around 6@6%c, nom. Buff weights 
quoted 742@8c, and extremes 8% @9c, 
buyers and sellers’ ideas, for trimmed 
hides. Bulls about 4c; glues 4%c. All- 
weight branded 54%2@5%c, flat, less 
Chicago freight. 


CALFSKINS—Further trading 
awaited to define the packer calfskin 
market. Last reported sales, previous 
week, were at 14%c for picked point 
heavies from Evansville, Cleveland and 
Detroit, and 11%c for lights; also 12%c 
for River point heavies, all Apr.-May 
take-off. Packers’ ideas higher in a 
nominal way. 

Chicago city calfskins, 8/10-lb., sold 
at 10c early in the week, a full cent 
advance, with no bids at present; the 
10/15-lb. were quoted 11%c bid and 12c 
asked mid-week, with bids lacking later. 
Outside cities, 8/15-lb., quoted 10%@ 
llc, nom.; mixed cities and countries 
94%2@10c; straight countries 8@8%éc. 
Couple cars Chicago city light calf and 
deacons sold at 75c, up 5c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
May native kipskins was at 12c, with 
May over-weights sold last week at 
10%c; packers’ ideas higher but market 
not established. 

Couple cars Chicago city kipskins 
sold at 104ec, up 4c; over-weights sold 
earlier at 9c. Outside cities quoted 
around 10@10%c; mixed cities and 
countries 9@9%c; straight countries 
about 8c. 

A aad regular slunks last sold at 

Cc. 

HORSEHIDES—Offerings of horse- 
hides are fairly plentiful and choice 
city renderers quoted $3.00@3.25; 
mixed cities and countries $2.75@3.00; 
No. 2’s 50c less. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts quoted 
around 12c for full wools, short wools 
about 6c. Stronger prices were paid 
this week for packer shearlings; one 
packer moved five cars at 75c for No. 
1’s, 55¢c for No. 2’s, and 40c for clips, 
with last sales in other directions 5@ 
10c lower. Small packer shearlings 
quoted half-price. Pickled skins have 
been kept well cleaned up on winter 
stocks, which are quoted $3.75@3.87% 
per doz.; packers talking $5.00 or bet- 
ter per doz at Chicago for summer 
skins, late June forward, but interest 
less active at the moment. Packer 
spring lambs quoted 65@75c each. Out- 
side small packer wooled pelts last sold 
$1.30 each; spring lambs 40@50c each. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—There was trad- 
ing early in the week to the extent of 
4,200 Apr.-May hides, at 94%c for na- 
tive and butt branded steers and 9c for 
Colorados, cleaning up this market to 


June ist. Later bids of 10c were avail- 
able for June native and butt branded 
steers and 9%c for Colorados, with no 
action so far. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market was 
reported slightly stronger during the 
week but no sales reported to estab- 
lish values, as stocks were fairly well 
cleaned up earlier. Last reported trad- 
ing on collectors’ calf was at 80c for 
5-7’s, $1.10 for 7-9’s, and $2.00 for 
9-12’s. Packer calf last sold at 90c, 
$1.20 and $2.15, respectively. 

od 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended June 9, 1934, were 3,731,000 
lbs.; previous week, 2,721,000 lbs.; same 
week last year, 5,090,000 lbs.; from 
January 1 to June 9 this year, 108,950,- 
000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
105,074,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended June 9, 1934, were 
6,630,000 Ibs.;. previous week, 4,466,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 7,233,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to June 9 this year, 
132,543,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
119,105,000 Ibs. 

~~ fe 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended June 9, 1934: 





Week Ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
. oS. es BBGBB  —ltccces = ov even 
June 2, 1034........ 8 oo a Cee 
May 26, 1934........ 13,219 4,090 8,000 
May 19, 1934........ 4,890 99 413 

384,595 26,987 39,763 
June 10, 1933........ SS. ee ne 
Fume 3, IBES... cee 64,5 17,819 5,956 
308,658 23,758 39,371 

fe 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for” 
the week ended June 15, 1934, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
June 15. week. 1933. 
Spr. nat. 

TR. scons 10 @10%n 9 @ 9%n ahead 311 
Hyvy. nat. strs. @10 @9 12% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @10 @9 @12% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 


re @10 
Hvy. Col. strs. @ 9% 
Ex-light Tex. 

ae @9 
Brnd’d cows. @ 9 
Hyvy. nat. cows @ 


‘@12% 
% @L2 


9 
8 
8 @12 
8 12 
8 


Brnd’d bulls. @ 6n 5 9144@10n 
Calfskins ...11144@14%4 14% 18 @20 
Kips, nat....114@12\% 12 @ 
Kips, ov-wt..10%4@11 10% @16ax 
Kips, brnd’d. 9144@10 914n 
Slunks, reg.. @60 es 85 @1.10 
Slunks, hris..35 @50 35 50 40 @50 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 

CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. 9 @ 9%n @ 8%4n 114%@12n 
8 @ 8n 


@ 
@ 
’ @ 
Lt. nat. cows @ 9% 
Nat. bulls .. @ 6% 18 10%@11n 
11% 
14@ 
@ 
@ 


Branded .... 84%@ 9n 11 11% 
Nat. bulls .. 6 6% @ 5% 10n 
Brnd’d bulls 54@ 6 @ 5 9n 
Calfskins ...10 @11% 9 @l1l1 16 18ax 
BON “sasssg3 @10% 10n Bwgisa 
Slunks, reg..50 @60n 50 @60n 85ax 
Slunks, hris.25 @40n 25 @40n 30 @40n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. 6 @ 6% 5%@ 6 @ Zn 
Hvy. cows ..6 @6% 5% qn 


6 
BERS nccccce 7% 7 
Extremes ... ” 
Fe 


me cao sees 
Light calf.. .2! n 25 @3in 50 
Deacons ....25 @35in 25 @35in 50 65 
Slunks, reg.. @20n On 
Slunks, hris. @10n_ |. 10n On 
Horsehides ..2.75@3.35 *2.75@3.35 2.50@3.25 

SHEEPSKINS. 

Pie. Bam... cccccccs | ccteneene — Seeabewe 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs .... @1.30 @1.30 @75n 
Pkr. shearlgs. @i2 65 @75 85 ot 
Dry pelts ... 12 12 @12% 184%@14 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Chicago, June 14, 1934. 


CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Better grade medium weight and 
weighty steers, 50c higher; good to 
choice yearlings, 25c higher; lower 
grades all representative weights, 25@ 
40c higher; light heifer and mixed year- 
lings grading good and better, 25c up; 
lower grades and all cows, 25@50c high- 
er. Many butcher heifers and cows sold 
at 75c@$1.25 over last week’s low time; 
bulls, 25@40c higher; vealers, $1.00 up. 
It was largely a steer run. Receipts 
were sharply under last week, with not 
much beef in the crop, the supply run- 
ning largely to light and medium weight 
steers. Strictly grassy offerings were 
in very short supply; most lower grade 
light and medium weight steers, $5.75 
@7.00; better grades, $7.50 upward; 
most weighty bullocks, $8.50@9.50; top, 
$10.25, highest since September, 1932; 
best long yearlings, $9.00; weighty 
heifers, $7.35; best 783-lb. heifers, $7.00. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Market was fully $1.00 higher. Weights 
below 200 Ibs. were up most; packing 
sows, 65@75c higher. A sharp supply 
abridgment in run was main stimula- 
ting influence; late top, $4.85, highest 
since March 2 and within dime of high- 
est since last October; closing bulk bet- 
ter grade 210 lbs. up, $4.65@4.75; 170 
to 210 lbs., $4.40@4.65; light lights, 
$4.00@4.40; pigs, mostly $3.50 down; 

* packing sows, largely $3.50@3.85; best, 
$4.00. 


SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Spring lambs, 35@50c and more higher; 
some inbetween grades and yearlings, 
50@75c up; aged sheep, steady. Re- 
duced aggregate supplies was factor in 
spring lamb and yearling advances, 


with unsettled conditions at eastern 
points upsetting the general trend at 
mid-week. Week’s extreme top native 
spring lambs, $9.35; late top, $9.10; 
bulk Idahos, $8.75@9.00; native throw- 
outs, $5.00@6.50; yearlings, $6.00@ 
— largely $6.75; aged ewes, $1.00@ 
2.25. 


OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Omaha, Neb., June 14, 1934. 


CATTLE—Light receipts, combined 
with a very broad shipper and local 
packer demand, carried prices unevenly 
and sharply higher on a series of ac- 
tive markets, with an average gain of 
around 50c over Friday of last week 
on all killing classes. Light yearlings 
and heifers gained 50@75c and even 
more in extremes. The week’s top price 
of $9.25 was paid for a two-load ship- 
ment of medium weights scaling 1,276 
Ibs. Odd heads heifers sold at $6.75 
@7.00, with load lots at $6.50. Choice 
vealers sold up to $6.00. 

HOGS —General market 65@85c 
higher than last Saturday. Thursday’s 
top, $4.25; bulk 190 to 340 lIbs., $4.00@ 
4.25; few heavier weights, down to 
$3.75; 170 to 190 Ibs., $3.75@4.00; light 
lights, $2.75@3.75; packing sows, $3.40 
@3.65; stags, $2.00@3.00. 

SHEEP—Substantial gains in fat 
lamb and yearling prices the first two 
days this week were followed by dis- 
counts which netted practically no 
change in these classes, compared with 
last Friday. Sheep, strong to 25c high- 
er. The majority of better grade na- 
tive lambs on Thursday brought $8.50. 
which was also the top. Well sorted 
Idaho range offerings, $8.25; one load 
yearlings, $6.00; 75-lb. average, better 
finished kinds weighing 91 lbs., $6.50. 
Slaughter ewes up to $2.00. 





KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics. 


Kansas City, Kans., June 14, 1934, 


CATTLE — Rather general rains 
throughout the Corn Belt had a ten. 
dency to check the marketward move. 
ment of all classes of livestock, which 
resulted in substantial price gains as 
compared with last week’s close. Fed 
steers, yearlings and fed heifers met a 
broad demand and are selling at 50@ 
75c higher, with spots as much as $1.00 
higher on yearlings scaling 800 to 950 
Ibs. Nothing strictly choice was received 
locally, and the week’s top rested at 
$8.60 on choice 1,363-lb. Colorado steers, 
Most of the fed offerings cleared from 
$5.50@8.00, slaughter cows ruled 50@ 
75¢ higher, while bull prices advanced 
around 50c. Vealers were mostly $1.00 
over late last week, with a few selected 
lots up to $6.00. 

HOGS—Receipts of hogs were legs 
than half of the total for the same 
days last week, which was largely re- 
sponsible for an active trade at sharply 
higher prices. Closing levels are un- 
evenly 75@90c higher than last Fri- 
day, with weights below 180 lbs. show- 
ing the maximum upturn. The late 
top reached $4.30 on choice 210 to 270 
Ibs., the highest since March 20. Late 
sales of desirable 180 lbs. up ranged 
from $4.10@4.30, while 130- to 170-lh, 
averages sold from $3.25@4.15 accord- 
ing to weight and finish. Packing sows 
shared the advance with late sales at 
$3.35 @3.75. 

SHEEP—A stronger undertone fea- 
tured the fat lambs and yearling mar- 
ket. Springers are selling 25@40c high- 
er compared with last Friday, while 
yearlings are 25c or more higher. Choice 
native springers scored $8.75 on 
Wednesday, but most late sales were 
made at $8.50@8.60. Best Arizona 
springers went at $7.00. Choice shorn 
yearlings brought $6.75, while others 
ranged from $5.50@6.40. Mature sheep 
were scarce, and values held steady. 
Most fat ewes sold from $1.50@2.00. 














Springfield, Mo. 


BEN SHEPPARD 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 


Telephone 2322 


Graybill & Stephenson! 


Order Buyers of Hogs 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
The Market of Quality 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hi. L. SPARKS 


HOGS—SHEEP—CALVES—CATTLE 


National Stock Yards, Ill—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
* Phone Colfax 6000 or L. D. 299 * 
Springfield, Mo.—Phone 3339 
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Order Buyer of Live Stock 


MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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National Stock Yards 
Illinois 


Phone East 21 
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HOG BUYERS ONLY 


Watkins-Potts-Walker 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Phone Lincoln 3007 














Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


East St. Louis, Ill., June 14, 1934. 


CATTLE—Compared with the close 
of last week: steers, mixed yearlings, 
heifers and beef cows sold 50@75c 
higher; low cutters, 25c to mostly 50c 
higher; sausage bulls, 25@40c higher; 
yealers, $1.00 higher. Bulk of steers 
prought $5.00@7.00; most good and 
choice steers, $6.25@7.85; 1,541-lb. 
choice steers, $9.35; 986-lb. yearlings, 
$8.25; top 785-lb. heifers, $6.75; bulk 
of mixed yearlings and heifers, $5.00 
@6.25. Most good and choice descrip- 
tions brought $5.75@6.50; medium 
fleshed kinds, $4.75@5.50; bulk beef 
cows, $2.75@3.50; top, $4.75; low cut- 
ters, mostly $1.50@2.00; top sausage 
pulls, $3.15; top vealers, $5.75. 

HOGS—A decrease of around 50 per 
cent in hog receipts for the first 4 days 
this week, as compared with the cor- 
responding period last week, resulted 
in sharp price gains in all classes. Ad- 
vances ranged from $1.25@1.50 in most 
hogs, with sows 75c to $1.00 up. Clos- 
ing top was $4.90, with most 180 lbs. 
up $4.70@4.85; 150 to 170 lbs., $4.00@ 
4.70; 100 to 140 lbs., $2.50@3.85; sows, 
largely $3.60@3.85. 

SHEEP—After considerable fliuctua- 
tion, prices on good and choice lambs 
closed the four-day period 25c higher 
than last Friday, while throwouts were 
50c lower. Sheep held steady. Top 
spring lambs registered $9.00 for the 
week on butcher and shipper account, 
with bulk of good and choice lambs 
$8.25@8.50; buck lambs, $1.00 less. 
Throwouts went largely at $4.00; fat 
ewes, $2.00 downward. 


SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Sioux City, Ia., June 14, 1934. 

CATTLE—Sellers controlled fat cat- 
tle trade this week and major slaughter 
classes registered full 50c advances. 
Most fed steers and yearlings turned 
at $5.50@7.25, a few desirable medium 
weight beeves reached $8.75, and long 
yearlings sold up to $8.00. Several 
loads of choice 700- to 775-lb. heifers 
cashed at $5.75@6.25. On late rounds 
beef cows bulked at $2.75@3.50 and 
most low cutters and cutters went at 
$1.75@2.50. Bulls strengthened slight- 
ly, and medium grades sold $2.85 down. 
Vealers advanced fully 50c, and the 
practical top reached $5.50. 

HOGS—Values soared to highest 
level since last February. Curtailed 
receipts here and elsewhere stimulated 
demand from all quarters, and com- 
pared with last Friday butchers scored 
15@85c advances, while sows showed 
mostly 65¢ upturns. Thursday’s top 
reached $4.25, while bulk better 190- to 
350-Ib. weights ranged $4.00@4.20. Bet- 
ter 150- to 180-Ib. selections, mostly 
on government account, cleared at $3.50 
@4.00, with plainer light lights down 
to $2.75 and below. Good packing sows, 
all weights, bulked at $3.50@3.65. 
, SHEEP—Early this week prices for 
sige and yearlings advanced 25@50c, 
lut on late sessions a downturn brought 
values to a steady basis with Friday 


Week ending June 16, 1934 


of last week. On the close best native 
spring lambs cleared at $8.50, with 
most sales of better grades $8.25@8.50. 
Supply of yearlings was limited, with 
late deals good grade selections at $6.00, 
choice quoted to $6.50. Shorn ewes met 
a mostly steady outlet, with bulk 
weighty offerings 50c@$1.00, and occa- 
sional choice around 100-lb. kinds up 
to $2.00. 


ST. PAUL 


By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture. 


So. St. Paul, Minn., June 13, 1934. 

CATTLE — Slaughter steers, year- 
lings and heifers were generally 25@ 
35¢ higher than Friday of last week; 
cows about 25c higher; bulls around 15c 
up. Vealers were steady to strong. 
Most fed steers and yearlings turned 
at $5.75@7.00; best yearlings up to 

.00; common and medium kinds at 
$3.50@5.50. Better grade heifers sold 
at $5.25@6.50; lower grades at $3.00@ 
5.00. Beef cows ranged from $2.50@ 
4.25; cuttery cows down to $1.50 or un- 
der. Sausage bulls bulked at $2.25@ 
2.75 with good beef bulls $3.00 and 
above. Vealers topped at $5.00. 

HOGS — Hog prices have advanced 
sharply this week, better 170- to 300-lb. 
hogs selling today at $3.90@4.10; 
heavier weights; medium grades down 
to $3.65 or under; 140 to 170 lIbs., $3.25 
@4.00; slaughter pigs, $2.25@3.00 or 
better; packing sows, $3.00@3.35. 

SHEEP—Slaughter spring lambs and 
yearlings are 25c higher than last Fri- 
day, better grade native springers sell- 
ing today at $8.25; throwouts at $5.00; 
medium to good yearlings at $5.00@ 
6.00; plain yearlings down to $3.00. 
a ewes held steady at 50c@ 

1.25. 


Be ee 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended June 9, 1934: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended June 9...... 175,000 460,000 152,000 
Previous week .......... 173,000 460,000 157,000 
Eek xa sininanadreneok iene 146,000 446,000 163,000 
SE caekieesheneéackeana 120,000 329,000 184,000 
BN dic etna take ae weet 128,000 349,000 233,000 
. aS ee 170,000 484,000 220,000 
BP’, Stine 0 4 FaRtoneaeee eee 3, 3, K 


Hogs at 11 markets: 
Week ended June 9 
Previous week 
1933 


At 7 markets: 
Week ended June 9......22 
Previous week .......0..2 
DY Maen sch eieadorwa seen ed 


471,000 


456,000 





CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Des Moines, Ia., June 14, 1934. 

Movement of hogs at 22 concentra- 
tion points and 7 packing plants in Iowa 
and Minnesota slowed up this week 
and butcher prices advanced 80@90c 
over last Saturday to the highest levels 
since March 15. Packing sows were 
generally 70c up. Average quality 
showed marked improvement over last 
week. Late bulk good to choice 220 
to 300 lbs., $4.00@4.25; long hauled 
loads, to $4.30 and above; 320 to 350 
Ibs. mostly $3.70@4.15; 180 to 220 lbs., 
largely $3.70@4.25; light lights, $2.60 
@3.60; most packing sows, $3.10@3.50, 
few, $3.55; extreme weights, $2.95 
down. 

Receipts unloaded daily for the week 
ended June 14, were as follows: 


This Last 

week. week. 
ee 22,100 34,400 
Mg GUNS TIE aa lainivnahre-weawateasieie 22,400 41,200 
EN, ND Ds wc cvesvct scceoowe 43,000 60,400 
SS 2} a eee 9,900 18,900 
Weg WU las 005 Se Seb invenenbn 14,400 16,700 
SE, DONE Dy oo daseisccceses J 24,600 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers,, top live- 
stock price summary, week June 8: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 





Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

June 8 week. 1933. 
ee oe $ 6.00 $ 6.35 $ 5.50 
ea re 6.00 6.50 6.00 
a 5.25 5.75 5.00 
Calgary ....... Rekataetetbate 4.50 4.50 4.65 
ee roe 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Prince. Albert .....c00 4.25 4.25 3.75 
oe ee ee 5.10 5.00 4.50 
SSS 4.75 5.00 4.25 

VEAL CALVES. 
Qo ene eel $ 7.00 $ 7.00 $ 6.25 
ee eer ee 5.25 6.00 4.75 
Co) a 4.50 5.50 5.00 
a 5.50 5.50 5.00 
eer 4.50 4.50 4.50 
se. ae 4.00 3.50 3.50 
EE I vsce cece c¥ee 4.50 4.50 4.50 
SREMBOOTR: oe ciccccciecss 4.00 5.00 5.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
SND. ccsdadacodredatd $ 9.75 $ 9.65 $ 6.10 
RR er 9.75 9.75 6.65 
bo, eee 9.00 9.15 5.40 
SEG Siva 4k Seuss aces 8.50 8.25 5.20 
PE 6a cou bewaceene 8.75 8.60 5.15 
Prince Albert .......... 8.70 8.85 5.20 
BE GE scnconstcese 8.75 8.90 5.25 
er Po ee 8.70 8.85 5.20 
GOOD LAMBS 

ees ORD cocscavcewes $10.50 $12.00 $11.00 
Montreal 9.00 11.00 12.00 
Winnipeg * 10.50 10.00 
Calgary (1) ... R 8.00 9.00 
Edmonton RA 8.00 7.50 
iy, we , a tenis we’ais +r 
BE: GW <cccceneds se 7.50 7.50 7.00 
MOGRALCON cccccccccccce 8.00 8.00 7.00 


a Toronto and Calgary on ‘‘W.0O.C.’’ basis, 
others “F. & W.”’ 





4 An 
en 


. : 
CC, 7 a> 


Detroit,Mich. Cincinnati,Ohio Dayton,Ohio Omaha,Neb 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1934. 




















Hogs. 
CHICAGO .nccccccccccsces 8,000 
Kansas City . 700 
Omaha ..... 2,000 
St. Louis .. 3,500 
Bt. FOGOMR cccccccccccces 1,500 
SE MED ceawconcuceees 1,500 
St. Paul ..cccccccccscece 1,500 
Fort Worth 100 
DORVER cocccsoccecccoses 300 
Louisville ...ceeeeeeeeees 500 
WERRER cccccecccscccces 600 
Indianapolis 2,000 
cc eee 500 
Cincinnati .......-cceee- 2,000 
SS eae 100 
ED. krdetevccceesee 300 
Oklahoma City .......... ne 300 
MONDAY, JUNE 11, 1934. 
ChicagO ...cccccccee - 10,000 22,000 
Kansas City 8,000 9,000 
QUAERR cccrcccccccoscces 7,000 10,000 
BE, BORE. ccccocncesccess 2,300 000 
BE, FeGGMR cccccccccccee 1,200 6,000 
Slowx City .cccccccccces 3,500 6,500 
MEE capecetivccesendes 3,000 3,500 
Fort Worth ......-ccceece 3,300 500 
Milwaukee ....ccccccvcee 600 1,000 
OEE cctcdctvnccvceese 1,800 4,400 
BAUABTENO ccccccccceseves 300 700 
Fer 1,500 1,800 
Indianapolis ..........++. 600 6,000 
PICCHDEPER occccccccccces 600 1,500 
SEE Sec ccesccecese 700 2,900 
PEED veccccccsoncecocs 1,200 3,300 
ClevelaRd .ccccccccccccss 700 906 
Nashville ......... 500 600 
Oklahoma City 800 800 
TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1934. 
CRACKED ccccccccccccssece 7,500 22,000 
Mamene GRY ccccccccccce 4,000 4,500 
GMORR  cccccccecccceccce 8,000 11,000 
Be. BOE. <ccvcccccceecee 2,500 9,000 
i? " reer 1,600 6,200 
a GE Céseceecseees 3,500 7,500 
ie BED cecvcecegccetyes 1,900 3,300 
Fort WEPER cccccscesecs 2,200 300 
PETRWOEOO co cccccccccccee 600 1,500 
DE wedendeceseawenes 800 1,000 
PED Sree 6eeceeon 632 200 700 
c. aay 700 1,100 
Indianapolis 1,200 8,000 
Pittsburgh 200 500 
Cincinnati 400 2,500 
i  siedwenncow apne we 100 300 
CO rrr 200 é 
PED. cackénécevenoee 300 900 
Gitahemea Cly ...ccceses 1,000 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1934. 
GRRORED cccccsencevcacses 19,000 
Kansas City 4,000 
Omaha 10,000 
Bt. Tale .cccccccccccces 7,500 
St. Joseph 3,000 
Sioux City 5,500 
Bt. Paml .nccsccccscccsses 5,000 
Fort Worth 200 
Milwaukee § 1,500 
PE dvecduowoktctouees 5 2,000 
POD acccceccasceves 700 
WEED ccccceccsccccece 1,200 
Indianapolis 5,000 
Pittsburgh 1,100 
Cincinnati 2,300 
TEED cccvcccccccccsces 1,100 
Cleveland ..........e06. 400 
Nashville ....... os 200 1,000 
Oklahoma City 600 600 
THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1934, 
COND cocececcccocestes 6,000 17,000 
eee COF scccccccocvc 2,600 2,500 
Omaha ..cccccccccccccece 9,500 
St. Louis 7,500 
St. Joseph 2,500 
Sioux City 4,500 
St. Paul 3,500 
Fort Worth 400 
Milwaukee 1,200 
PE i akdvvessseevecdat 1,400 
Louisville 500 
; are rers 1,000 
DEE vaaveeéeneee 400 4,000 
PREG cccccccccceces 100 600 
OS aT 400 2,000 
MEE Lc edercencesteees* 100 800 
0 a 100 500 
/ Ceri ee 100 600 
Oklahoma City .......... 900 500 
FRIDAY, JUNE 15, 19384. 
GRBGRED cc ccccccccccccese 3,000 16,000 
wee GE ccccecvecesss 1,000 2,000 
GHEE ccccccceccspecece 2,500 2,000 
Ce MED covcceneccerens 1,600 6,000 
MEN  cocceesoeesess 1,200 4,000 
Sioux ha renebetenverss 2, 6,500 
ih UE cevcceeescestess 4,200 5,200 
Fort Worth abeweweneeee 1,100 500 
SE. aeesevevssecesees 100 600 
DE xscessscoesess 200 1,100 
WD evnevenceeeunens 200 300 
EE ccncecevetes 200 6,000 
 . {aan «aes 300 
CEE wectccneseeies 300 3,200 
i have+-6ccKcGunmws 150 1,200 
EE tide es ocaunsebe 122 300 
Oklahoma City ......... 200 900 
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Sheep. 
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LIVESIOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, June 14, 1934, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 



































































Hogs (Soft or oily hogs excluded): CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL, 
Lt. lt. (140-160 lbs.) gd-ch..... $4.00@ 4.40 $8.70@ 4.50 $2.75@ = $3.25@ 4.10 $3.50@ 4.35 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch..... 4.25@ 4.60 4.35@ 4.75 3. 410 3.50@ 4.20 4.00@ 4.40 

(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch.......... 4.40@ 4.70 4.7 4.85 3.65@ 4.20 3.90@ 4. 4.10@ 4.40 

Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch... be 60@ 4.75 4.80@ 4.90 4.00 4.25 4.00@ 4.30 4.15@ 4.40 
(220- 250 Ibs. ) . * =e 4.60@ 4:80 4. 4.90 4.15@ 4.25 4.05@ 4.30 4.20@ 4.40 
-290 lbs.) gd-c ‘ 65@ 4.85 4.80@ 490 4.10@ 4.25 4.05@ 4.30 4.10@ 4.49 

Ps ckestets » stewewenas 4. 4.90 4.00@ 4.15 4.00@ 4.25 3.90@ 4.35 

Pkg. sows (275- 350 lbs.) goo 3.75@ 4.00 3.75@ 4.90 3.50@ 3.65 3.50@ 3.75 3.45@ 3.60 

(350-425 lbs.) good 3. 68 S 3.70@ 3.90 3.45@ 3.60 3.40@ 3.60 3.35@ 3.50 
(422 0 Ibs.) goo ) 3.7% 3.65@ 3.90 3.35@ 3.55 3.35@ 3.50 3.25@ 3.45 
(275-5 Ibs.) medium ....... 3. 253@ 3.65 3.60@ 3.75 2.60@ 3.40 3.25@ 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 

Sltr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 2.50@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.75 2.35@ 3.00 2.25@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.50 

Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.) 4.11-238 Ibs. 4.08-204 Ibs. 3.62-244 Ibs. 3.78-194 Ibs... . ee, 
Sltr. Cattle, Calves & Vealers: 

STEERS (550-900 LBS.) : 

DE paste sicceaeiveedecsae vad 6.50@ 8.50 6.50@ 7.75 6.25@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.00 6.25@ 3.00 
SD. epetndedcebeeneeenvecens 5.75@ 8.00 5.75@ 7.50 5.5@ 7.50 5.85@ 7.10 5.60@ 7.00 
ESSE 5.00@ 6.60 4.75@ 6.25 4.75@ 6.25 4.75@ 6.00 3250 6.00 
WN A Cdbedeewnccsascuse 3.50@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.75 3.50@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.65 

— (900-1100 LBS.) : 

“hoic 8.00@ 9.50 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 9.00 7.10@ 8.75 7.15@ 8.75 
yo Bee - 6.50@ 8.50 6.25@ 8.50 6.25@ 8.25 6.00@ 8.00 6. 7.75 
Medium . 5.00@ 7.00 tne 6.75 5.00@ 6.75 4.75@ 6.75 4.65@ 6.35 
Common 3.50@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.00 3.40@ 4.80 

— a (1100-1300 LBS. ): 
0:00 ROO N0600006.000400.00:0 8.50@10.25 8.50@ 9.35 8.25@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.25 

— Seabee demas dees weweeces 7.00@ 9.25 oe 8.75 6.75@ 8.75 6.75@ 8.75 6.35@ 8.25 
DEL, ccadaatmendeenceodcees 5.00@ 8.00 5.25@ 7.50 5.25@ 7.75 5.00@ 7.25 5.00@ 6.75 

STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) 

DE vsxeseadupebehenecesves 9.25@10.25 8.75@ ae 4 8.75@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.25 

—— 8.00@ 9.25 7.50@ 8.75 7.75@ 8. 7.25@ 8.75 7. 8.25 

6.00@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.75 5.85@ 6.35 5.85@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 

. 5.25@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.85 5.25@ 5.85 5.00@ 5.75 

3.00@ 5.50 3.00@ 5.75 3.00@ 3.00@ 5.25 2.75@ 5.15 

SR CKeRCEROSTEORCOCeCORS 5.25@ 7.25 heewesden 5.50@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.50 5.15@ 6.65 

SOC ee eevesseus 3.00@ 5.50 3.25@ 5.25 2.85@ 5.15 

4.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.00 3.75@ 4.50 4.00 3.50@ 4.25 

Com-med. . 3.00@ 4.00 2.75@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.75 3.50 2.50@ 3.50 

Low-cut-cut 1.75@ 3.00 1.25@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.75 2.25 1.25@ 2.50 
—— (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 

Dik ccKebhadabeedad bieccewee 3.00@ 3.65 3.00@ 3.50 3.00@ 3.75 3.00@ 3.25 2.75@ 3.25 

Gut-med. MEH ee enseoeeneees 2.25@ 3.40 2.00@ 3.15 2.25@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.00 1.85@ 2.85 

VEALERS: 

E> aebkeedeee «hod es se oewe! & 1.00@ 6.50 4.75@ 5.75 4.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.50 
Medium ... 00 3.50@ 4.75 2.50@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.50 00@ 4.00 
Cul-com. 00 1.50@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.50 3.00 1.50@ 3.25 

CALVES (250-500 LBS. ): 
bee a bile ewe tied sinele'e 4.50@ 6.50 4 50@ 6.00 3.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.75 3.50@ 6.00 
Gemmed: Vouesmuserss ence ceee, EE ae 2.50@ 4.50 2.00@ 3.50 2.00@ 4.00 2.00@ i.50 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
SPRING LAMBS: 
ME < ado cwabeheeeeeeeacceaar 8.75@ 9.10 8.50@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.65 8.25@ §.75 
ME Nueces ceensencecesacceues 8.15@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.25 7.75@ $.25 
DEN  sntchucd sageecases away 6.50@ 8.15 6.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.75 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

(90-110 lbs.) gd-ch @ 7.25 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 S.75@ 6.50 nn cscccate 

MEE. K.crcecuusbeqgeecscctesee 5@ 6.35 5.25@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.5 
EWES: 

(90-120 Ibs.) gd-ch............ 1.75@ 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 1.00@ 2.00 1.50@ 2.00 5.00@ €.00 
(120-150 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 1.50@ 2.00 1.00@ 2.00 75@ 1.75 1.25@ 1.75 1.00@ 1.50 
(All weights) com-med. ...... -T5@ 1.75 -50@ 1.75 25@ 1.00 -75@ 1.50 75@ i.50 

FEEDING LAMBS: 
SS ee ee re SS eee 25@ 1.00 

SL AUGHTER REPORTS i Sl cackayeaseeneas 30,050 30,155 26,088 

OO 15,647 44 9,622 
Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 7 504 BO) 

SIONER show the number of livestock slaugh- Total ......-e+e+seeeee 631,179 553,893 624,600 

tered at 16 centers for the week ended June 9, SHEEP. 

G24: 

aes , 7 ee 44,796 30,491 45,668 

CATTLE. SS —e ee 20,045 28,493 35,279 

Cor. eee 25,413 22,513 21,281 

week, EGS Ge BAGG. ccc cccccce 23,974 17,210 23,721 

1933. = = nhamedeee wana tend *os 21,291 = 

Se ‘ 5,016 . 

Chicago. ...sseeeeeeeees 29,024 Wichita oeeecceeeeeees ,583 3,539 3,112 
Kansas City 596 For RRR Ae tee. 24,198 21,312 
| omy Ma yd Philadelphia ate dock aceite 5,673 ;489 6,798 

Sty m, mw 6791 Indianapolis ............ 3,172 2,187 3,43 

Sic ert 10'761 New York & Jersey City. 49,685 48,560 73,382 

Le ty Ogg «Oklahoma City ......... 1,750 4,017 1,904 
ge ee D Se eeEereee 3/843 3,726 7,600 

Fort Worth * oat . MEE, ncn coccacoaesees 2332 ©2294-2201 

Philadelphia ............ 1,767 2,048 1,756 St. Paul ""*" 9’g99 5047 4.295 

Indianapolis eocccccceses 2,024 1,906 1,541 RS ee a oe 1069 "715 "843 

a $. Jersey City. ee 8,707 8,960 vecceccvsecee 4k 
ahoma MT seccadeste J ‘ ¥ - 

—— 4,942 31823 3/696 EE dedsicecaseceseen 210,745 225,946 270,570 
nver grsrerectecceeees rd BY -4 = oee —_?o—_ 

i MEE <occctccecsceue 11,01 4, 4 

Milwaukee 3225220500052: 4,457 3,329 2,739 U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
a ee 161,281 161,494 149,602 Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, June 9, 1934, as re- 
— orted to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
ee os 154,098 117,288 148,00 2 Oe ; 

Kansas City ............ 105,795 390 , Week ; 

EM co Geslnteonen ones 4,7 460 55,106 ended Prey. hg 

East St. Louis ......::. 58,957 41,866 60,45 June 9. week. 1988. 

St. J _ owe blvatbe ene ,223 47,300 37,250 Chicago ................. 182,836 144,274 158,388 

DEE GEE cecccceseceses 36,582 42,770 34,143 Kansas City, Kans....... 105,795 86,390 94,688 

EEE. nawecocesccoceseo 9,810 ee re 1 53,223 58,540 

DE TEER. cacccceceees ‘nee 5,703 ,888 St. Louis & East St. Louis 95. 396 70,624 

Philadelphia ............ 15,356 17,405 17,218 Sioux City .............. 6,665 37,899 He 

Indianapolis ............ 28,901 . i ee Oo errr 47,616 37,994 ay 

New York & Jersey City. 35,657 36,072 36,228 Ee daa bieeeneada wae ele 46,069 36,973 

Oklahoma City ......... ‘ 7,082 ey N. Y., Newark & J. C... 36,674 37,316 34, 90r 

Cincinnati ...... 18,308 13,847 . 18,303 ———e 

BEE occ vues ouee 4,869 10,884 17,167 Total ................. 631,265 504,693 531,488 


The National Provisioner 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at priucipal 
centers for the week ending Satuvday, June 9, 
1934, with comparisons, are reported to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 


CHICAGO, 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Oo, ........ 6,089 7,712 5,005 
Bwtkt & CO. ccccscccces 3,356 2,071 7,065 
re GF Sk sevcovesvens 3,012 ais 1,838 
Weeen & OO. 2. cccccese 6,368 5,208 3,290 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Oo... 1,029 cose eoee 
G. H. Hammond Co. 2,981 1,677 ° 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 592 osee eoee 
GED vo csvcvscccosces 17,820 10,097 1,038 
ee 8,813 43,875 1,567 


Brennan Pkg. Co., 8,980 hogs; Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., 3,129 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 5,897 
hogs. 

Total: 51,010 cattle, 10,421 calves, 88,646 hogs, 
19.803 sheep. 

Not including 3,064 cattle, 1,337 calves, 64,001 
hogs and 26,031 sheep bought direct. 

KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ... 3,123 486 7,680 4,443 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 2,473 1,188 3,774 5,030 


Morris & Co. ...... 2,120 528 1,924 i 
Swift & Co. ....... 2763 1,146 15/379 4°575 
Wilson & Co. ...... 2,588 872 5,739 3/342 
Indep. Pkg. Co. ... .... i ainen 509 eaodi 
ie aa ae 6,732 “177 4,123 “iii 
er ee os 19,749 4,397 39,078 20,045 
OMAHA. 


Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and Co. ........ 6,044 21,945 4,990 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ....... 6,302 14,076 4,249 
DE FES.. OB. cccccccces 1,209 9,187 eeee 
cf fee 3 368 1,116 1,473 
Bee © OR vccccccccsse 7,086 11,716 4,565 
CUES .cccccscccocceccse oaee 18,119 eae 


Eagle Pkg. Co., 8 cattle; Hoffman Pkg. Co., 
40 cattle; Great Omaha Pkg. Co., 49 cattle: 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 73 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 103 
cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 2 cattle; Lincoln 
Pkg. Co., 312 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 76 cattle; 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 26 cattle; bs _— "& Oo 
cattle; Hunter Pkg. Co., 308 cat 

Total: 25,907 cattle and naa 76,159 hogs, 
15,277 sheep. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 











Armour and Co..... 2,144 2,378 11,184 12,354 
Set & Oo. .ccccces 3,055 3,722 17,793 9,168 
Morris & Co........ 1,027 128 o eces 
Hunter Pkg. Co.... 1,389 esos |W 927 
Hell Phew. Oo. 0.000% wee ass 1,830 eves 
meer Fee. Ode... nee es 4,131 
Laclede Pkg: Co.... 163 often laa owes 
DE aang tare cess 4,095 3,499 13,070 5,159 
ME dicdeueeewien Me 394 17,761 1,525 
rer 14,310 10,121 67,027 29,133 


Not including 2,894 cattle, 4,103 calves, 49,527 


hogs and 5,243 sheep bought direct. 











ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs Sheep. 
Krey Pkg. Co. .... 111 1,701 eee 
Sieloff Pkg. Co. .... 47 “421 +222 
laclede Pkg. Co.... 47 293 wna 
Sokolik Pkg. Co. .. 93 “42 as 60 
Glazer Pkg. Co. .. .... sat 
Staats Pkg. Co. .... 20 owas el ona 
ED ac te-dowoniee name 304 2,283 2,461 
EET “Onieecncaede% 462 37 232 42 
2 RR ee . 780 584 5,731 2,563 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 3.036 279 13,668 1,831 
Armour and Co. ... 3,069 244 14,041 1,153 
Swift & Co. ...... 2,441 241 7,512 1,253 
SRAPPOTS .. cc ccccces BOIO sie 6,349 . 
ISIE: 177 22 2 “ 
_ eee 11,598 786 41,599 4,237 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Set & Oe. i... 4,265 1,335 22,873 10,497 
Armour and Co. ... 4,173 1,104 20,190 5,931 
a. RRR ATER 3,037 164 1,326 2,992 
ee 11,475 2,503 44,389 19,420 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Armour and Co. ... 609 196 1,676 828 
Wilson & Co. ...... 524 233 1,615 921 
MMS nokindesssx 287 97 668 1 
re 1,420 526 3,959 1,750 
Not including 1,267 hogs bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 969 634 3 3,567 
aS 504 110 16 
Wichita D. B. aa 24 “ose 
Dunn-Ostertag .. |_| 100 Snes <a 
F. W. Dold & Sons. 88 ous 421 
Sunflower Pkg. Co. 81 ‘een 136 
ee 1,766 744 6,413 


Week ending June 16, 1934 











DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co. ... 1,258 115 
tat 2 953 136 
GEO csccccseccucs 1,686 337 
eee Coeeces 3,847 588 
ST. PAUL. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co. ... 3,542 2008 
1,960 


Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 285 
Swift & 


esccece 5,328 5,594 


United Pkg. Go. 2. 1,859 144 





GUNES os. ssasaaceoe 1,357 
gl 12,872 11,387 
MILWAUKEE, 


Cattle. Calves. 


or ange Pkg. Co. 2,697 8,085 
wi 

Harrisburg, BR. cs ened 
U. D. B. Co., N. ¥. 54 


Eimbler, 
Harrison, N. J.... ...- 
R. Gumz & Co. ... 129 


Armour and Co., Mil. 867 4,083 
Armour and Co., Chi. 173 oes 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 80 





er 758 48 

CEEE. cvccecccccees 628 759 

TOO Sa nccdescess 5, . 5,886 12, 945 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Cattle. Calves. 
£63 





Kingan & Co. ..... 1,761 
Armour and Co. ... 570 934 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 10 esas 
BEOWR. BOOS, ..< cece 105 55 
Stumpf Bros. ...... ewes ae 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 14 Kee 
Indiana Prov. Co. . 29 13 
Meier Pkg. Co. 101 5 
Maass Hartman Co. 23 15 
Art Wabnitz ...... 10 77 
SRIPPOTS .cccccccccs 952 1,425 
GED ccocccceccsce 1,118 134 
DER .ccccccocccs 4,693 3,521 
CINCINNATI, 


— _ es. 


S. W. Gall’s Sons. ee 
Ideal Pe, GR. cccae 13 


FE. Kahn’s Sons Co. 1,768 ‘ee 
Kroger G. & B. Co. = 108 


J. Lohrey Pkg. Co. 
H. H. Meyer Pkg Co 20 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 11 


4 Schlachter’s Sons. 149 "424 


& F. Schroth Co. 20 


John F. Stegner Co. 204 248 





ee onow 954 
GETS ceccccocccess 1,190 525 
ee eee 3,505 2,661 


Not including 2,210 cattle, 4,661 ties and "729 


sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended June 9, 1934, with comparisons: 














CATTLE. 
Week 
ended, 
June 9. 
NOD ove cue pcnen ewens 51,010 
SE SUE. oo000 eeweeon 19,749 
GEM cccccccccceccecce 25,907 
Mast Bt. Louis ...ccccees 14,310 
BE. TSS ccvcvccccvccce 780 
Tite GUN. cadnceesen eens 11,475 
GRE CHE sc ccccecccccce 11,593 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,420 
ED. cvs wesenccekenns 
DOWVET ccccccecccccccece 
St. Paul ° 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
BOONE cvccdcccescccsees 
TE iditenenoon sees 
Kansas City é 
EEE R.chiccccacevceeeee . 
OS HE, TOUS . ...ccavee 67,027 
is! ME sues c0ceeeaweie 5,731 
Sf ee 44,389 
aaa ae 41,599 
Oklahoma City ......... 3, 
Re --. 6,413 
Denver 4,842 
St. Paul .. .-. 35,790 
PL catcSeccenees 16,096 
Indianapolis ............ 45,628 
| re 20,305 
WORE: vicccvecvonavonses 505,662 
SHEEP. 
MED ce.0c0cecesweoue 19,803 
ees CMY occ ccccsccss Ee 
Ee 15,277 
East St. Louis .......... 29,183 
St. Louis ... 2,563 
St. Joseph . . 19,420 
a oon | Gan 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,750 
WEED. vos ceccccceccsss 3,583 
BNE cs ccsensceeccsne 23,516 
i i ‘vewhaeaieieeeae 822 
PEED. Necrecccesece 1,180 
RT 3,521 
ee 11,169 
DEED kc ccccoscccesess 157,019 
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Week ended June 


Direct to packers 

















SHIPMEN TS. 





53,228 
8, 15,897 
189.375 200.287 
59,885, 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


*Lamb average higher for week 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO 


cocccecccs aie 28.994 
29,900 


*Saturday, June 9, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS. 


Total receipts for month and year to 

















Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
2,916 47,459 13,249 
3,517 29,497 6,784 
2.069 25,410 9,455 
2,842 19,224 7,080 

561 21,317 5,993 
300 8,000 1,000 

12,205 150,907 43,511 

12,264 141,992 40,630 

11,875 160,857 47,519 

8 102,410 ,429 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
69 3,994 28 
212 1.025 150 
59 1,048 56 
281 1.476 147 
11 2.486 551 
ape 100 hy 
6382 10.129 932 
167 =11.669 414 
2 5,965 609 
10 14,048 2,543 
June 9, 
——— Year——__ 
1934. 1933. 
997,655 794,131 
247.459 200,749 
8.206.050 2.939.981 
1,247,583 1,613,859 
Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
$3.25 $1. » ~< 85 
3.35 1.50 8.00 
4.65 2.60 8.05 
8.30 1.60 6.20 
6.30 1.80 7.75 
10.20 4.50 12.30 
10.65 6.00 16.20 
$7.00 $3.30 $ 8.10 
due to change 
PACKERS. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

38. 254 «154.098 7 
117.283 30.491 
J 153,900 6.200 
27,937 88,362 50.886 
89.413 58.025 
322,889 68,212 
31 ‘951 119,556 53,724 


WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 


Avg. ——Prices—— 


Rec'd. Wet. 
*Week ended June 9. .150.900 
1 


14,6382 
15,304 
15,319 


228 
220 
252 
242 
248 
237 
243 





Top. Avg. 
$ 3.85 jee 
3.75 $ 3.35 
490 4.65 
3.50 3.30 
7.20 6.30 
10.55 10.20 
11.25 10.65 
$ 7.50 $ 7.00 


. -144,274 





CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
June 14, 1934, were as follows: 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New 
markets for week ended June 9, 
. Calves. 

8,566 


2,165 
3,901 


Hogs. 
3,515 


14,815 
18,330 
16,324 





= *Receipts and average weight for week ending 
June 9, 1934, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended June 8, 1934, with com- 


182,836 


158,388 
110,262 


Prev. 
week. 


79,154 
69,704 
12,485 


161,343 


York 
1933: 
Sheep. 
29,146 


10,976 
4,009 


44,131 
40,927 
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Bemis_ NRA 
ao Reohg,' “V\cy WEEK 


Reduced production hours will make 
YALE Materials Handling Systems 


even more important than ever before 











PEED and efficiency daily become 

more important in the world of indus- 
try. The shorter working week means 
that every modern method must be em- 
ployed to prevent loss of production 
minutes. 


The greatest possible opportunity to in- 
crease speed, save time and money and 
promote efficiency in your plant is in the 
handling of materials—the lifting, haul- 
ing, stacking and storing. 


The answer may be a YALE Truck and 
Skid Platform System—the powerful and 
dependable equipment that is already sav- 
ing many thousands of dollars annually in 
numerous industrial plants. 

Invite a YALE Engineer to investigate 
with you. His knowledge and experience 
are completely at your service, without the 
slightest obligation. 








in Neat Cloth Bags 
Appeals to Me!” 


“There’s something clean and inviting about 
luncheon sausage or meat roll that comes in 
those nice white cloth bags. Besides, with the 
brand name printed so plainly on them, it’s easy 
for me to pick out my favorite each time.” 


LR 





That's the verdict of thousands of discriminat- 
ing housewives. And that's why packers in every 
part of the country are ordering more and more 
Bemis CLOTH BAGS, for their Ready - to - Serve 
Meats. They have found that food which Jooks 
better, always se//s better. 


Write Today for Our New Low Prices 
and Samples of Bemis Cloth Bags 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 5 
420 Poplar Street . . St. Louis THE YALE & TOWN E M FG. CQO. 
51st St. and 2nd Avenue, Brooklyn PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Makers of Yale Electric Trucks, Hand Lift Trucks, 
Hand Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists and Trolleys. 
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E. O. Freund, president, The Visking 
Corporation, has been spending several 
days in New York City. 


J. T. McMillan, president, J. T. Mc- 
Millan Company, St. Paul, Minn., was 
a Chicago visitor during the past week. 


E. C. Merritt, traffic manager, Kingan 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was a business 
visitor in Chicago during the week. 


Harry W. Davis, traffic manager, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., was 
in Chicago on business during the past 
week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four 
days of this week totaled 19,730 cattle, 
6,063 calves, 41,674 hogs, 9,383 sheep. 


Matt Henning, of the Phillips Genuine 
Sausage Co., Washington, D. C., has 
been in the West on a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip via airplane. 


A. C. Dean, managing director of 
Swift & Co., London, England, is in the 
United States for a vacation visit, and 
is om in Chicago within the next 
week, 


J. C. Wood & Co., Chicago, were the 
brokers who negotiated the sale of the 
shipload of bulk lard which left Chicago 
last week for England, the shippers 
being Wm. Davies Co., Ltd. 





CHICAGO SECTION 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended June 9, 1934, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 
June 9. week. week, ’33. 


Cured meats, lbs. ..28,993,000 18,220,000 20,414,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. ..51,692,000 43,794,000 35,493,000 
By Ee: savamcnas 7,423,000 6,179,000 3,251,000 


William J. Gray has been elected vice- 
president of the Armour Fertilizer 
Works, with offices in Atlanta, Ga. 
G. T. Cunningham and C. C. Arledge 
have been appointed assistant general 
sales managers, with offices in the same 


city. 
i 
CREEDEN A SWIFT VICE PRES. 


Directors of Swift & Company an- 
nounce the election of Daniel W. 
Creeden as a vice president, to have 
charge of the company’s Eastern pack- 
ing plants. 


Mr. Creeden was born and raised in 
New England. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1913, entering the employ 
of Swift & Company, Chicago, im- 
mediately afterward as a student in the 
Chicago plant. He was transferred to 
the branch house provision department 
and later promoted to division head in 
the pork department. He was next 
placed in charge of operation of one 
of the company’s plants at Buffalo, and 
on returning to Chicago was an as- 
sistant to G. F. Swift, from whom he 
received his training as an executive. 
In 1921 he was sent to New England 






to make a survey of Eastern plants, 
and shortly afterward was transferred 
to Boston, and was made general man- 
ager of the five New England plants 
in December, 1930. 


~~ fo ——~ 


MORRELL MADE A DIRECTOR. 


George A. Morrell of Ottumwa was 
elected a director of John Morrell & 
Co., Inc., at the last meeting of the 
board of directors of the company. Mr. 
Morrell is a son of the late John H. 
Morrell, one-time president of the com- 
pany, and a great-grandson of the 
founder of the company, and has been 
connected with the Ottumwa general 
offices for the past ten years. He re- 
cently was made director of publicity, 
and for the last several months has 
been giving much attention to the com- 
pany’s advertising campaign on Red 
Heart dog food. 

on oe 


PACKERS SUPPORT CHAMPIONS. 


Both Armour and Company and the 
Cudahy Packing Company are contin- 
uing their support of 4-H club work 
for farm boys and girls, particularly 
those having livestock projects. For 
the current year Armour is offering 
trips to the International Livestock Ex- 
position at Chicago to livestock cham- 
pions in 13 states and the Cudahy com- 
pany is offering 14 trips to champions 
in 6 states. 





THREE OF A KIND MAKE A WINNING HAND 





PRESIDENT R. T. KEEFE. 





SUPT. E. C. KEEFE. 


GEN. MGR. 8S. F. SPENCER. 


When much-loved “Dick” Keefe passed away suddenly last month his packing enterprise at Arkansas City, Kan., was 


not left leaderless. 


He had builded well. 


The Keefe-Le Stourgeon Company goes on, headed by Richard T. Keefe,  jr., as president; Stanley F. Spencer as 
treasurer and general manager, and E. C. (Ted) Keefe, as secretary and plant superintendent. 

_ Dick, jr., and Ted, sons of the late president, were brought up in the way of “make right” and “sell right” for which 
their father was famous, and with “senior’s” old associates, Stanley Spencer and E. C. Lawson, credit manager, they will 
make a winning team. The spirit of the founder permeates the entire organization, which will carry on without change 


in plant, office or sales personnel. 


Week ending June 16, 1934 
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The O. K. KNIFE—the PRACTICAL KNIFE 


That Requires No Grinding 
Suitable for ALL Makes and Styles of Grinder Plates 


The O. K. Knife holder is strong and durable—practically everlasting. 


The knife blades are made of tool steel and will hold their cutting 
edge twice as long as any other make. 





c= @ 


Send for Further Information and Price List 


Blades have " 
—_— Showing THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES Co. 


detached 2021 Grace Street chas. W. Dieckmann, "Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois 


= 











USE NEVERFAIL! ||| For Quatity Meas 


































pica te Te Products 
The Perfect Care 
KUTMIXER 
For SUPERIOR Write for 
quality, fine flavor circular 
and profit from 
cured meats use THE HOTTMANN 
NEVERFAIL MACHINE CO. 
The Man You Know 3325 ALLEN STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
eee tte me  1ne Perfect Care 
wine H. J. Mayer * 





mee wihandwtt- Uniform, reliable || RANDALL Efficiency Revolving Bake Oven 
Suumce’’ (aces, and highly depend- im ‘ag Geet tonnes thok wit toma 
wurst), Chill Con able. Assures pro- . sales and profits 


Carne, Rouladen 





Delicatessen, Won- duction of uali Designed Sindy highest” eking 
der Pork Sausage q ty a. an 4 baking 


product. Write. 


Peace of preducts hf — 7 pc ete light oc nuear ale 

ing similar name— Join the LYONE Parade and make ay cot oe me —_ — 

- H. J. Mayer makes the Finest Sausage ever wiaile wits as = =", nee eae 72” by 

ot Guanine Zener H. J.. MAYER NEW. DEAL oa pee = 
products listed. LYONE SEASONING en ae aa lipped 


damper and safety flues. Ca- 
pacity: 64 6-Ib. loaves. Has 8 
revolving shelves each 48” long 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland YW Canadian Office: by 9%” wide. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. gy Windsor, Ont. . RANDAM. Be bs, 

















Greatest Value Ever Offered! 
IDENTABAG hb he 


| The newest thing in Stockinette! State * 


222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








| Saves time and money . . . reduces waste . . . makes 
| inventories simple and easy . . . instantly identifies Selling Agent 
bags for every fresh meat cut . . . shows the closed end 
| of the bag instantly . . . NO EXTRA COST! THE ADLER COMPANY 
| CINCINNATI 
| Send for Samples Today! The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette — 
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In a representative 
small plant, labor 
savings alone paid 
the cost of a 
CALVERT Bacon 
Skinner in three 
weeks! If you slice 
500 pounds of bacon 
a week, the CAL- 


f@ PAYS FOR 


LTSELF in 
3 Weeks 











CALVERT Bacon Skinner 


VERT will 
you similar savings. 


CALVERT 
MACHINE CO. 








give 


Write! 


1606-8 Thames St., 
Baltimore, Md. 








Builders of Machinery 
since 1854 


MITTS & MERRILL 101-51 s. water st., Saginaw, Mich. 





Our Eightieth Anniversary 


M«M Hoe 


GRINDS EVERYTHING 
Cuts rendering cost 


Grinds fats, bones, 
carcasses, viscera, 
etc.—all with equal 
facility. Reduces 
eve to uni- 
form fineness. Ground 
product gives up fat 


We will gladly 
analyze your re- 
quirements and 


your needs. Write! 











CHAINS SALES TRENDS CHANGE. 


The corporate chains are not now 
handling as great a percentage of the 
retail food movement as they were a 
year ago, according to the American 
Institute of Food Distribution, Inc., for 
the following reasons: 


The forced closing of unprofitable 
chain stores by NRA is turning the 
business to other stores in the neigh- 
borhood where a store is closed—much 
of it to independents. 


The more aggressive price competi- 
tion by independents on staples is en- 
abling them to get a greater percentage 
of the business on the heavy tonnage 
items while the chains are reaching out 
from their larger stores into a greater 
percentage of the higher priced items. 

The purchase of millions of pounds 
of farm products by AAA and dis- 
tributing these through relief depots 
is having an important effect on the 
tonnage moving through regular gro- 
cery channels. 

The most important increase in food 
consumption compared to 1933 is in 
the rural communities where the chains 
have relatively few stores. 

Following is a comparison of sales 
for April, 1934, with those of the same 
month in previous vears: 


CHAIN STORE SALES. 


Jewel Tea Company reports that 
sales for the four weeks ending May 
19 were $1,265,773, as compared with 
$1,034,399 for the corresponding weeks 
in 1938, an increase of 22.387 per cent. 
The average number of units in opera- 
tion was 1,520, against 1,434 in 1938. 
Sales for the first twenty weeks of this 
year were $6,369,345, as compared with 
$5,317,608 for a like period of 1933, an 
increase of 19.78 per cent. 

First National Stores recently re- 
ported sales of $8,484,633 for the four 
weeks ended May 26, and disclosed 
$1,107,668 net income for the first three 
months of this year. 


This income compares with $971,905 
net income in the like quarter of 1933 
ended March 31, and brings net profit 
for the year ended March 31, 1934, to 
$4,394,830 equal to $4.97 on 815,079 
common shares. 


Sales of $8,484,633 for the four weeks 
ended May 26 compare with $7,926,903 
in the corresponding 1933 period and 
represent an increase of 7 per cent. 


eae 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packers’, leather com- 
panies’, chain stores’ and food manu- 
facturers’ listed stocks, June 13, 1934, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, June 6, 1934: 


Amer. Stores.. 1,300 42% 42% 42% 42 
Armour A. ...14,710 6% 6% 6% 6 
7 Ss 4,250 3 2% 2% 2% 
Do. Ill. Pfd. 7,600 69% 68% 68% gait 
Do. Del. Pfd. 800 92% £91 92% 92 
Beechnut Pack. .... ey paver coos |= 
Bohack, H. C.. 100 138 13 13 13 
>. See si cakd |) aie < Te 
Chick Co. Oil. 500 26 26% 26% #27 
Childs Co. .... 600 7 7% 7% 6 
Cudahy Pack... 1,800 46% 46 46 43 
First Nat. Strs. 1,500 so% 65 65% 64 
Gen. Foods ...11,000 32% 325 32% 32% 
Gobel Co. ....35,000 7% 7% 7% 7 
Gr. A.&P.1stPfd, 40 129% 129% 129% 129% 
Do. New .... 100 184 130% 134 131 
Hormel, G 3 50 «616 16 16 16 
Hygrade Food.. 100 84 3% 8% 35% 
Kroger G. & B. 4,500 31% 31% 31% #29 
Libby McNeill. 9,350 6% 6 6% 5 
McMarr Stores. .... soe eee occe 8% 
Mayer, Oscar.. .... Sie _— e290 5% 
Mickelberry Co. 1,050 1% 1% 1% 1% 
M. & H. Pfd.. 150 7% Hs) 7 5% 
Morrell & Co... 200 45% 45 451 43 
Nat. Wd. Pd. A. .... a owen eee 1% 
Nat. Leather... 1,050 1% 1% 1% 1% 
re 1,700 13% td 13 13 
Proc. & Gamb.. 8,200 35% 35 35 3314 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 30 110% 110% 110% 110 
Rath Pack. ... .... RP wen a 
Safeway Strs... 4,200 52% 51% 51% 48% 
Do. 6% Pfd. 240 104 104 104 108% 
Do. 7% Pfd. 620 112% 112 112% 111% 
Stahl Meyer .. .... “ey. itn anace 5% 
Swift & Co....38,650 18 17% 17% 15% 
Do. Intl. ...11,600 31% 30% £31 30% 
cs. 6, eee ees ones a 
U. S. Cold Stor. .... vee» Saxe ———— 
U. S. Leather.. 900 9% 9% 9% 1% 
eS 400 18% 18% 18% 12% 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 100 58 58 58 58% 
Wesson Oil .. 900 2 23 23 21% 
Do. PM. .... 00 © 58 58 5814 
Wilson & Co... 2,300 7% 7% ™% 6 
FF ee 600 23 22 22% 19% 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,700 80% 79 80% 74% 
———%Ye 


BAKING INDUSTRY GETS CODE. 


Five and one-half per cent higher Wakendare To¥: {Closes The bakery industry code of fair com- 
than 1933; 7 per cent lower than 1932, June 13.—June13.— 13. 6. petition has been approved and will be- 
23 per cent lower than 1931, 27 per cent Amal. Leather. 700 4 4 4 4 come effective June 18. The National 
lower than 1930, 28 per cent lower than ie i i, ito 33% 38% 88% 80) Bakers’ Council will be the code au- 
1929. Do. Pfd. .... 300 30% 30 30% 29 thority. 











ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
PACKING PLANTS _ 


H. P. HENSCHIEN 


PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 





— 














Broker 





GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 

















F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 


BROKER 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 








Week ending June 16, 1934 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1934. 








Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD 
July ...... 6.55 6.45 6.45 
Be cease 6.85@6. sore hy 90 6.75 6.75ax 
Ge. cvvese 6.95 6.9714 6.85 6.85 
Ble, weeds. eens a ny 6.950 
Dec. 2.2... 7.15 7.15 7.05 7.05 
GMs cvcese 7.17% 7.20 7.15 7.15ax 
CLEAR BELLIE 
RD gimwte coat ——— one 8.85ax 
RE  eakiew.- we ’ xs BESS 9.10b 
MONDAY JUNE 11, 1934. 
LARD 
 — eee 6.55 6.55 6.52% 6.52lgax 
Sept. ..... 6.80-821%4 6.85 6.80 6.80 
ih. eeenes 6.9214 6.95 6.90 6.90 
a seus even deane pe 6. 97i4ax 
BO. «ocece 7.10 7.15 7.10 10ax 
MN ¢h¢ans eons ween _ 7'20ax 
CLEAR BELLIES 
SEE awatdel aus aire ee 8.95b 
ae ewes 9.15 awed hes 9.15b 
TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1934 
LARD. 
a sestes 6.57% 6.6714 6.55 6.6714b 
ie «een 6.90-85 6.97% 6.85 6.97 eax 
Oct. ...... 7.00 T.07 14 6.97% 7.07% 
ie weded mans of aes 7.17%n 
ees 7 a 7.2714 7.17% 7.27%ax 
OU crcees - 7.321%b 
CLEAR BELLIES 
a scetee 9.00 9.25 9.00 9.25b 
Gs veenee 9.45 9.55 4 9.5: 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1934 
LARD— 
Pe 6.7214 6.80 6.72% 6.75ax 
Sept. ..... 7.00 F 10 7.00 7.05 
i. weeans 7.1214 7.20 7.12% 7.174%ax 
i eitin anes ean 7.25b 
ae 7.30 7.37% 7.30 7.35b 
Jan ioe 7.42%4b 
CLEAR BELLIES 
ar 9.25 9.25 9.17% 9.22% 
Sept ...... 9.35 9.571% 9.50 — 9.5714 
THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1984. 
LARD 
July - 6.80-77% 6.77% 
Sept. 7.10-0714, 7.0714 
Oct. 7.25 4 : 7.17%4b 
Nov. a one ance 7.274gn 
es 7.42% 7.42% 7.35 7.37% 
GU cocvece BE TAT1g 7.45 7.47 lq 
CLEAR BELLIES 
- eee 9 25 9.35 9.5 9.30 
Wee, cas 9.60 9.65 9 60 9.60b 
FRIDAY, JUNE 15, 1934, 
LARD 
gtr 6.80 6.80 6.6714 
Sept. .. 7.10 7.10 7.00 - 
iy: seaese 7.20 7.20 7.10 
Nov. ...... 7.27% 7.27% 7.20 
eS 7.40 7.4214 7.30 7 
Wee: ween 7.421, en os 7.42% 
CLEAR BELLIES 
gore eer ‘een 9.30ax 
Sept. F 9.60 9.60ax 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. 


PURE VINEGARS 











CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
June 14, 1934. 


REGULAR HAMS. 


Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Stendard. Fancy. 
CS Se (eee 13% 13% 14 
, eres 13% 14 144 
346 Sabaninnide 14 144% 14% 
RE aes 14% 1414 14% 
i018 POMBO ccccece 14 ete Kane 


BOILING HAMS. 


Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
St sevchaowanue 15% 14% 15 
Se isccenseaned 15% 14% ab) 
eee 15% 14% 15 
16-22 range ...... 15% ames «> 
SKINNED HAMS 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
15 154 
15 154% 
15 154 
15 15% 
1414 14% 
14 1414 
13 one 
11% 
10% 
10% 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
8% 8% 
8% 85% 
8 84 
8 8% 
8 8% 
Cured 
S.P. Dry Cured. 
13% 1314 
13 134 
12% 13 
12% 12% 
12%4 12% 
11% 12 











Rib 
Standard Fancy. 
e canae 
10% cee 
10% ee 
9% 93% 
9% 9% 
nee 9% 
9 
8% 
: 8% 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard. Trim. 
re 6% 61, 
BEE: ne teechransweasdneameken 6% 6% 
ED ‘eeebendectcutéescebehes 6% 7 
BEE ebedeseerereopeceeeeeee 7 7% 
ST B6edvecevaricacercawess 7% ™, 
EE Nccumaccuadneiecas tales 7%, 7% 
DOD  weccbapenacnanes eekenss 7% 8 
OTHER D. S. MEATS. 
Extra short clears.......... 35-45 9n 
Extra short ribs ........... 35-45 9n 
PE MEE vcccccescsv eee 6-8 614 
IED 6-6. s secede necéeons 4-6 54 
FS ows 5% 
Green square jowls ......... as 6 
Green rough jowls .......... ¢ses 5% 
LARD. 
Prime steam, .cagh .......cccccoccccccces 6.80 
PN GUN TUONO occ ensucdccces veecceee 6.25b 
Refined, boxed, N. Y.—Export.......... unquoted 
er ME nacnvevancnneeccesoeal 8.00 
Be GE Adee ererencednhedeceveeveesenet 6.25 
SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 


Allspice ...... diet coktbenbboowas ne 8% 10% 
GURRRMOR cccccccccccccccececcccce - 18 17 
MT Sceneccoccccocceseeeesessece 13 17% 
SEED coscccescccesesesbocee ee 7 8% 
DT tncectbececesse gees eccccecs 10 
M = + pearee eee Soceccscevereceoecs 50 52 
See Soeereesceesecocooce ee 16 
Popper, DL bi. cpekskiveéehenenhes 12 13% 
WOpeee, GHIGEED .ccccccccccccceccs es 21 
TY MEE sawande.a6e0ebe.s Ow esene ee oe 16 
DAs GERD. cc cccsveccccecccovcss 20 22% 





PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal oot of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended June 9, 1934: 


PORK. 


DEE. | cocnccteisceneten 13 307 2,172 
United Kingdom ........ see ay ae 1,259 
Contimemt .....cccccccccee 13 15 614 
West BE -.cvkcceceses cain 292 299 


Mibs. Mlbs. M Ibs. 





ee Se ere ee 910 385 90,574 
united DR escuanes 712 296 82,532 
i arr ree 198 889 6,062 
cp. 2 ea Pasa “Kem 165 
SUGEE. <o:c-clectenes ve.ceencs oon cage 217 
Other Countries aa ied 1,598 

Mibs. M Ibs. 

0 eee 7,226 259,658 
United Kingdom , 4,887 178,493 
eae 2 1,850 71, 
Sth. and Ctl. Americ 06 cme 6,126 
West Indies ..... a 489 3,401 
Other Countries eves 13 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Bacon and 
Pork, Hams, Lard, 

From Bbls. MIbs. M Ibs. 
a. ents ocecccccevceee 13 6384 3,071 
DE - icavenuseescebeke a 13 286 
Baltimore cingeecdweauees seiee cove 118 
ere oeee ose 39 
See GD. cccciseves cose sae 372 
, | eee wane 263 3,349 
Eee 13 910 7,236 
Previous Week ......... vies 1,708 8,430 
DS WOE GOD cccccccccccs 5 1,512 11,252 
Cor. week 1933.......... 307 385 7,226 


SUMMARY OF EXPORTS FROM NOVEMBER 1, 
1933, TO JUNE 9, 1934. 


1933 to 1932 to De- 
1934. 1933. Increase. crease. 
Pork, M Ibs..... 434 1,360 cece 925 
Bacon “7 hams, 
Keeenee 90,575 43,981 46,593 asus 
Lard, NM Ibs. ..259,658 302,714 «s+ 43,056 





CURING MATERIALS. 
Cwt. Sacks. 


Nitrite of soda, per 100 Ibs........$0.08 
(1 to 4 bbl. delivered.) 
(5 =. ee bbls. per 100 Ibs. 


SD . nnchtawese tastes’ 8.93 
Saltpeter, 1 . 4 bbis. f.0.b. N. ¥.: 
med granulated...... eeeee 6.12% 5.90 
| crystals ........... ooeesce Ee 6.90 
Medium Nan eececceee coscece Sue 7.25 
Large DED Siieveceeeccancesee 7.87% 7.65 
Dbl. as aren. nitrate of soda.. 35% 3.25 
Salt, per ton, in carlots only, f.o. b. epanener 
Granulated ......... pcedeveccesccceesees - -$6.60 
Medium, air dried..........-. anvecesanee = 
Keflm Gried ..cccccccccccccscccccccs 10. 


dried 
Detroit rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago. a0 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 


BI, Scns che eouenendemeleeswnee eG @2.80 
Second sugar, 90 basis...........-+++- none 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%) @4.65 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........-- @4.25 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........-- @4.15 








ANIMAL OILS. 


NN BI, bcs cesncerteberscaepeciess @ 9% 
Prime inedible ........ inteenebeen ote @9o 
OO OE @9o 
Prime winterstrained ...........0.-eee. g 8% 
Extra winterstrained ..........sseeeees 8% 
Mixtve Bard Off. .....ccccccccccccccccecs @ 8s 
Rixtra No. 1 lard ofl.......ccccccccccee @ 1% 
/ eo Ff eee rer @ T% 
Be EE Mivisnnceecesveesnexcecent @ 6% 
AMMass MAW Gh. 2.0.0 ccccscccccesceos @ 
SP INE ON iin s6deccosecctceeveses ay 
ee CC errr @12 
CE SINE OEE oncccaccccncaccase @ &% 
EE SINE GUN, cccccecviceceesses ne e 
Be NE Clee ccccccceccccawenees 1% 
Oll weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 





COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.40 @1.42% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.30 @1.32% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.47%4@1. 50 


Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1. 37% @1.40 
White oak ham tierces............. 2.2 20 @2.22% 
Red oak lard tierces............... 5021%4@2.05 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.121% @2.15 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Fresh Pork Etc. 


































is Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. 12 814 
Carcass Beef. Picnic shoulders ........ g 814 g 74 
: Week ended Cor. week, ee A senna Sees #4 @ ox 
Prime native steers— June 13, 1934. 1933. Spare og ee RORY » Bu ot 
BO NY 04 O0006 bk soe 12 @12% ee eS ae a 7” @ 7 
Se BD bc ckctina bens « 11 @11% 114%@12 ee eee @ii @ 7% 
800-1000... ccccccecee 134%@14 9%@10 Boneless butts, cellar trim, . rd 
Meat oities dni n2@4 Bab Setigwenaanencd 16 @iz 
Geese aa nee = 10%@11% ER een 5 g 3% 
TE we tte ca dawncied « 11 @11% 9%@ 9% Neck bones ............. ) 2 ae 
 Cceackadowiewes 12 @12% 9 @ 9% SE acahs 6-6.0:4'aa base D5 6 
Medium steers— Pin — ASP Heth 5 2% G 3 
400- 600 9144@10% 9%4@10 Kidneys, per Ib. D 6 g 5 
600- 800 -.104%@11 DO Oe Re tics nae wesnns &: @ 8 @4 
800-1000 114%@12 8%@ 9 DEE. 22. vavcupaetoantss D6 61% 
Heifers, good, 400-600...10 @11 9 @U EaQs . 1 ee eee eee eee eee eees v4 4 
Cows, 400-600 .......... 64%@ 8 6% 7 BMOULTB .nccccccccevecsece iy 5 @ 4 
Hind quarters, choice.... @16 @16 Heads ......++.ssee-eee > @ 4% 
Fore quarters, choice... . @ 9% @ 8% 
Sect DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
ef Cuts. (Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Steer loins, prime. @32 @22 Pork sausa 
Wer Te P = ¢ ge, in 1-lb. cartons.. 21 
Steer loins, No. 1 @31 @21 Country style sausage, fresh in links... tt 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @29 @20 Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. @13% 
Steer short loins, prime. . @42 @29 Count: style sausa e. smoked ae @11% 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @42 @27 Pronk tnite in shee ae ie cab nae @17 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @39 @26 Frankfurts in ho a. - oo 1 gOS @15 
Steer loin ends (hips).... @20 @16 Bologna in beef bungs a” uaa @14 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... @19 @15 Bologna in beef middles. choice. aes @15 
Cow loins .............. @16 a@l4 Liver sausage in beef rounds enue @13% 
Cow short loins ......... @20 @16 Smoked oo sausage in hog bunes..... @17 
Cow loin ends (hips)...  @12 @13 hr ma ait... | ae 
Steer ribs, prime........ @20 @16 Head pn es @15 
sealer esd oe ae. | Gate eiened 
wel : hesegeatage = ping New England luncheon specialty. @19 
trdks Moa a @i Minced luncheon specialty, choice @16% 
WW TIDG, INO, Bicecccccce @10 @%7% fon e sausage @23 
a ee @9 @ 7 Blood. @16 
Steer rounds, prime...... @13 @11% _— gonse wr @17 
an cekain ah 2 @i13 @ll1 > Eee sserteererreorrees 2d eee Ceccccer 
aim: s @12% @10% Olish GAUBRZE ......cceccceccccccees ee @15% 
Steer chucks, prime...... @ &% @ 7% 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @ 8% @ 614 DRY SAUSAGE. 
Steer chucks, No, 2...... @ 8 @6- 
lt SEE eiwansckceeve @ 9 @ 9 Cervelat, choice, in ee PR rsnpse eee @35 
Cow chucks ......... ae @ 6% @ 6% Thuringer COFVEIRE ccccccccvcces seeccee @16% 
Steer plates ..... a @ 6 @ 6 C0  —=eee eee @24 
Medium plates . @ 6 @ 3% _ Holsteiner @23 
Briskets, No. @i10 @li- oe ee ee @33 
Steer navel ends......... @4 @ 3 Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.... @34 
Cow navel ends.......... a 4 @ 3 B. C. salami, new condition......... @17% 
OS eer @ 5 @ 6 Frisses, choice, in hog middles @28 
Hind shanks ............ @ 4 @ 4 ee a ae @37 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnils.. @65 @45 SEES cGsuicpecngwagennse vines ease @27 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @62 @40 Mortadella, new condition.............. @17 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @24 @20 CT 2ccn pont ehacn Veeseeesed onewees @35 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @18 @17 PEE UO DNS 0: c0a0 exec esacanes ‘ @26 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @65 @55 WR HEE conc ucrcnietaccegamaeenee @26 
— tenderJoins, No. 2.. @50 @50 
. 2. ae @18 @15 
| ere @18 @14 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Shoulder clods .......... @ 8 @ 9 
Hanging tenderloins .... @ 6 @ 5% (F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs.. @10 @i1 Regular pork trimmings................ 5 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8 @10 Special lean pork trimming 9 9Y, 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. @ 8% @10 Extra lean pork trimmings.............. @12 — 
PO SEE MONE. 25 0 -cy-s00carivietiect seme @ 6 
Beef Products. SS ER ee ee ee @ 5 
P EP ee @4 
Beaine (per Ib.).....000. @ 5 @ 6 Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... @ 6% 
 cedketvietbicnneeme @ 5 @ 5 eS een @ 6 
SOL Sraa'e' ease sieiere vies @l7 ye ae 8. er eee @ 5! 
Bweethreads ........0eee. @19 @15 EOE OEE @ 5% 
Cte, POP W....ccccsce @ 5 @7 WOOe GeSEs CrtMMNOE) ook oc csicsedic ces @ 4% 
Fresh tripe, plain........ @ 4 @ 4 Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up........ @ 4% 
Wresh tripe, H. ©....... @ 8 @ 9 Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up... @5 
Dee aet Se a eaee @13 @14 Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... @ hM% 
Kidneys, per lb.......... @ 8 @ 9 AOS a ee @ 2%, 
Pork tongue, canner trim, S. P......... @17¥% 
One sol 1 dle SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
p veer carcass .. — - i 8 @9 (F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
700d s: 2g ° > 
Good — tt terreseees } 4 7 os (Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Medium racks @é6 4 @5 Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack......... -30 34 
Veal Products. Domestic rounds, 140’ pack... ee 
Brai 2 Export rounds, meninges 54 56 
Brains, each ............ @ 7 8 Bxport rounds, medium............ 40 43 
Sweethbreads ....... 0060+ @35 @25 Export rounds, narrow........ ooeceGe 53 
Calf livers .............. @35 @30 No. 1 weasands............ seeee-05 @O8 
WO. 3 WORKERER. 0. cccccccccccccssce 03 
Lamb. WK. % MME. 65s cscoccrescassqaeli Ue 
Chotee lambs ............ @19 @16 Re, bonge 2 oocccctii 2 
tq eae ~~  «§ HERRERA 
8 ogg lS » oY ais Middles, select wide, 2@2% in, diam....1. 
Medium saddles ........ @19 @17 > Cee, GS wees, 3G SS. Om 
Giclee fores ...... 0°. @18 @12 OVER vcccccccccccccccccccccs coccccccce a 
Medium fores ........... @16 @ll1 Dried bladders: 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @25 @25 12-15 in. wide, flat...... see veccccccccces ° 
Lamb tongues, per Ib..... @12 @15 10-12 in. wide, flat 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib..... @25 @25 8-10 in. wide, flat 
6- 8 in. wide, flat 
Mutton. Hog casings: 
Heavy sheep ............ @ 3 3 Warsow, Per 100 PEs... .000.ccccccccccce sO 
Light sheep ............ @7 @ 6 Narrow, special, per 100 yds...... ococ eek OO 
Heavy saddles .......... @ 5 @ 6 Medium, regular ........ ccccee errr © | 
Light MEE Sicececose @ 9 @ 8 Wide, per 100 yds........ oeeeseeeseesacn 
Teavy fores @ 3 @ 3 wide, per 100 yds. -1.70@1.80 
Light fores @ 6 @ 5 WEE WERE. 20s cvcesee ooo ae 
Mutton legs .. @10 10 Large prime bungs 21 
oe loins . @ 8 8 Medium prime bungs. 12 
Uy Ree @ 4 3 Small prime —_ peiiebisvccblewancawpiuieie .08 
Sheep tongues, per Ib.. @12 9 Middles, per set.......... nigaWedsicwgmexs) a 
Sheep heads, each........ @10 10 RUE Se cos gen ch hoch cee dnccneseeecys .08 


Week ending June 16, 1934 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


Small tins, 2 to crate.......... bocenese +++ $5.25 

Large tins, 1 to crate............ eeccee --. 5.75 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

ee Oe OTT T OE 6.25 

Large tins, 1 to crate..... andeesen ene 0eeeeie 7.00 
Smoked link sausage in sine casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate..........00++ cocccccs BOO 

BIO COE, EAS GAR: osi0c.cccccnedéccscscce 6.25 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs. .........0.220- @ 9% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs................ @ 9% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs...........-ce00- @9 
WOE DUGR, BOER BON onc 0c ccciiséanewece @ 6% 
De L,I BES ov 0 -c:0:0s co vvinch eis @i7 
EEE IE 5 SAAN sa via cuin wrenie-c'n sche @ 6% 
OD Wisin ev p 0th See beineeseteseus ound @ 5% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs............ 17 @17i% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs............ 18%@19 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs......... 16 @I17 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank.......... @l11 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., GRORE. cciccccccs 10 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs...............46. 18%@19 
Standard bacon, tas. MDs as0eces. cose 15 @l17 


No. 1 beef ham — smoked— 





Insides, 8@12 @25 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibe. ee ° @22 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs............+++s0++ 22 


@ 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @27% 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @28\% 


pe picnics, skin on fatted.......... 21 
icnics, skinned, fatted........ 22 
Cooked oin roll, smoked.............+ 27 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular ........-.eeeeeeees 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces..... aa 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces.. 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... 
Brisket pork g 
Bean pork .. 
PORES DOE aichccncccaseneres @ 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.......... @ 


b 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





-00 
-¥-4 

9.00 
1.00 
7.00 
6.50 
3.50 
1.00 
1.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Dbi..... 6... 6 ce ee eee $12.00 
Honey comb tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl. .......-.-.06. 15.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl.......-- 19.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. Dbl... 2.2... eee ee eee ene 15.50 
Pork tougeen, B00-1b. DOL... 00000 ccccccewces 33.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200 Ib. bbl........ 38.00 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 








eartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. @ 9 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @ 9% 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @10 

LARD. 
Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade...... @$6.80 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade...... @ 6.25_ 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . @a 1% 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. a 834 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. 

Re ere fer oe @ 8&5 
Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago... a 85 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. @ ™%, 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Wxtra oleo Of). ......ccecccccccccesceess @ 5% 
Prime No. 2 oleo Of].........-e.eeeeees 4% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 4%@ 5 

TALLOWS AND GREASES. 

(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 wae. . 3% 4 
Prime packers’ tallow........... - 34@ 3% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a......... --» 84@ 3% 
No. 2 tallow. WOH 2.8.8. .cccccccocecees %@ 3 
GCholce WRITE STORRS. ...cccccccccccccecs %@ 3% 
D-WROS GOMES oiceccciccccccscccevews 3BYU@ 3% 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid..... 34@ 8% 
Yellow grease, 10@15%.............05: 2%@ 3% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a..........20+5- 2%@ 3 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, prompt................ 444@ 4% 
White, deodorized. in bblis., f.o.b. Chgo. 6%@ 7 
pO ee ry rr ree 6%@ 7 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b. 1 @1% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills 44@ 4% 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills.............. 5.4@ 5.5 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast. @ 2% 
Refined in bbls., f.0.b. Chicago......... @ 5% 
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RETAIL SECTION 


Picnic Time Is Here! 









WHET THEIR APPETITES. 


An unusually attractive display of picnic 
with an appro- 
priate name which further arouses the 
customer’s interest. Attractively printed 
salad 
suggestions and recipes will also help 


suggestions, each lunch 


eards containing sandwich and 


increase business. 


ICNIC season has begun, and the 

meat dealer can do a very nice 
business in cold meats and sandwich 
spreads. 

He can also make a good profit by 
displaying all the other items that go 
to fill the picnic baskets—pickles, fruit, 
cheese, olives, vegetables, eggs, butter, 
mayonnaise—to say nothing of canned 
goods, sardines, tuna, shrimp, salmon, 
corned beef and other canned fish and 
meats. 

Feature Sandwich Spreads. 

Added to these he should have a good 
display of cold meats, both sliced and 
pieces, ham and veal loaf, summer sau- 
sage, Vienna sausage and head cheese. 

The next thing to do is check up on 
the sandwich spreads. There are a lot 
of new ones out and very good ones, 
too. Packers have gone into the matter 
of sandwich spreads quite thoroughly in 
the last two years, and have made up 
some excellent products of ground meat 
and mayonnaise. There are other mix- 
tures also, but this one seems to meet 
with greatest favor. 


Add Bottled Goods. 


Whet your customers’ appetite for a 
picnic with a good display. Fix up an 
attractive picnic basket, and place in or 
near it all the appetizing items for a 
delicious picnic lunch. 


If they are not thinking of a picnic, 
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Display Your 
Sandwich Spreads 





Photo courtesy Food Service Research Bureau, 


it will put the idea in their heads. If 
they are thinking of one, it will make 
them want that many more things in 
their basket. 


If you are handling bottled goods, 
don’t forget to add these to your dis- 
play. Food is a good thing on a picnic, 
but it doesn’t take the place of some- 
thing to drink when one is thirsty. 


The meat retailer who features at- 
tractive picnic displays two or three 
times a month during the entire picnic 
season will probably find himself at the 
end of the summer with a nice profit in 
side lines as well as in meats, a gratify- 
ing situation. 

But the display must be attractive 
and have real atmosphere. Just a per- 
functory assortment of cans and bottles 
won’t do the trick. 


rs 
PUBLICITY FOR MEAT. 


Local meat retail associations might 
do well to follow the example of the 
Pacific Livestock and Meat Institute in 
some of their methods for getting 
favorable publicity for meat. On the 
Pacific Coast they were faced, as was 
every other organization during the 
past few years, with the problems of 
doing a lot of work and having little 
money to spend. 


First, they armed themselves with 
many good meat recipes and meat in- 


formation. With these they went to 
editors of local newspapers which were 
carrying considerable lineage from meat 
retailers. The material found ready re- 
ception and they had calls for additional 
material. At the end of the year, they 
found that the area they had covered 
had published over 3,200 inches of food 
stories featuring meat. At regular 
space rates this would have cost them 
approximately $12,000. 

Next they established a feature serv- 
ice which they named “The Cook’s 
Nook,” by Mary Budget. This was a 
half column of material which ran 
weekly on meal planning, cooking, etc., 
featuring meat and meat recipes. The 
service was used not only by the local 
newspapers but by others outside of the 
immediate locality. 


They secured cooperation of directors 
of radio programs, and their meat ma- 
terial was used extensively on news- 
paper radio household programs by food 
editors of newspapers. They also went 
after other manufacturers using the 
radio to advertise their products— 
whether food or an allied line such as 
refrigerators—and secured their co- 
operation in the same way. The Golden 
State Milk Company printed paper 
collars containing menu suggestions all 
featuring meat. These were placed 
around the necks of all their milk 
bottles. 
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During October they held a Meat 
Week which ‘was highly successful. 
Over 12,000 people were in attendance 
at the different meetings and demon- 
strations arranged for the week. 


Through the friendly assistance of 
the Retail Grocers’ Association they 
were provided audiences for demonstra- 
tions of meat during the food show. 
The meeting where beef was demon- 
strated was attended by about 1,500 
people. , 

Realizing that high school girls are 
an important group of present and 
future meat buyers, the Pacific Live- 
stock and Meat Institute sponsored the 
meat story contest in that area. This 
ealled the attention of the teacher, stu- 
dent and parent tu the need for more 
information regarding the food value of 
meat and meat cookery. 

The Institute feels that, as a result 
of its year’s work, it can very conserva- 
tively state that it secured at least five 
dollars worth of results for every dollar 
spent. 

— 


RETAILERS’ COST FIGURING. 


Federal excise taxes should be con- 
sidered by members of the retail trade 
when computing costs in accordance 
with the loss limitation provision of the 
retail code, but sales taxes imposed un- 
der state laws need not be considered, 
according to a ruling by H. O. King, 
division administrator. 


The question was brought to the 
NRA by the code authority, as a re- 
sult of some confusion among members 
regarding -the exact procedure that 
should be followed in computing costs. 


It was explained that certain members 
had included discounts which are some- 
times given them based on articles yet 
to be ordered, and had also failed to 
consider federal and state taxes. 

The ruling is that cost to the retailer 
means actual net cost less trade and 
cash discounts, or current replacement 
cost, whichever is lower, but does not 
include discounts contingent on a vol- 
ume of business not yet accomplished. 

On the question of including taxes it 
was held that “cost to the retailer in- 
cludes the amount of the federal excise 
taxes imposed under the provisions of 
the revenue act of 1932,” but that the 
cost to the retailer “does not include 
the amount of any sales taxes imposed 
under the laws of any state.” 


a 
TO REGULATE RETAIL EVILS. 


An ordinance providing that meats 
shall be subject to inspection during 
certain specified hours has been pre- 
sented to the city council in Los An- 
geles, Calif., by the United Meat Deal- 
ers Association, a part of the national 
organization. The ordinance also makes 
it unlawful to sell these products at 
any other time, and all persons handling 


or selling meats must be licensed by 
the health department. This means 
that every dealer handling meats must 
employ a licensed butcher. 


The purpose of the plan is to take 


Week ending June 16, 1934 


Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-month ices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 

Compiled by the U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. rices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


ros 


- _ - = 
Od Cm Ca COG CH OC 
SS 66 68 6&8 § 3 
Beef: BS 52 28 28 28 22 
Porterhouse steak... .41 .36 .43 .34 .31 .35 
Sirloin steak ...... 35 .31 .39 .30 .26 .29 
Round steak ...... an @ 35 .25 .22 .25 
Rib roast, Ist 6ribs .26 .24 .29 .21 .20 .24 
Chuck roast ........- 3 4 wD Ww MM COW 
Plate beef ........ 10 #9 .10 9 a) 
Lamb: 
TOE nsncnceesourss -27 24 .24 .20 .22 
Loin chops .......- 46 .36 39 .30 
Rib chops .......+- 37 31 .35 
BESWIRG ccccceccece 13 8 .10 .13 
Pork: 
Chops, center cuts. .26 .22 .24 .24 .19 .21 
Bacon, strips ...... -25 .22 .24 .24 .19 .19 
Bacon, sliced ...... -29 .26 .29 .29 .24 .24 
Hams, whole ...... -21 .18 .20 .19 .15 .16 
Picnics, smoked .... .14 .11 .12 .14 .10 .10 
Cees eeeesseves 12 11 10 
Veal: 
GEE: cco cccvevese 38 .35 30 .28 
Loin chops ........ 31 .20 .84 .25 .23 .26 
Rib chops ......... 25 .24 .26 .21 .20 .21 


Stewing (breast) .. .12 .11 .13 .10 .8 .10 








the meat business out of the hands of 
“chiselers” and eliminate the price cut- 
ting which has disrupted the Los An- 
geles market for months. A section of 
the ordinance provides that the license 
of a meat dealer can be revoked for 
false advertising, misrepresentation, 
short weight and other ills of price cut- 
ting. <A scale of inspection fees for 
various sizes of markets is included. 


tf 
WATCH ADVANCING COSTS. 


The wise meat dealer has his pencil 
out these days and figures his overhead 
pretty carefully. Wholesale prices are 
advancing. Also, during hot weather, 
refrigerating and trimming costs are 
always higher. It isn’t safe, in view 
of these things, to wait for the regular 
monthly statement of the business. A 
strict weekly accounting should be 


made and expenses kept to the mini- 
mum. 


After taking inventory, if the result 
shows the profits are lower than they 
should be, then prices will have to be 
raised. Because the dealer wants to 
please his customers he hesitates to 
make an advance in price. At this time 
of the year he might just as well “face 
the music,” say his advisers, and ad- 
vance his price right at the start. It 
is bound to come, 7 contend, and 
a gradual advance will give him his 
rightful profit, whereas if he holds off 
he will never catch up with his loss. 

Pe 
STAY CLAUSE IN RETAIL CODE. 


Transportation clause in the retail 
code has been stayed pending investi- 
gation by the NRA into methods and 
principles of computing charges, ac- 
cording to a release from the National 
Food and Grocery Distributors’ Code 
authority. That part of the code to be 
investigated reads: 


“Cost to the merchant shall include 


transportation charges to the point of 
sale when paid by the merchant, pro- 
vided, however, that no transportation 
charges need be added on hauls under 
twenty-five miles. On all hauls of 
twenty-five miles or over the trans- 
portation charge as herein mentioned 
shall be the lowest published rate by 
or for any common carrier.” 


eset “ee 
DELIVERY COST IN FOOD CODE. 


An order approving 60-day stays on 
the so-called transportation clause of 
the wholesale and retail food and gro- 
cery trade codes has been signed by re- 
covery administrator Hugh S. Johnson. 
The order means that for the period 
specified the only transportation clause 
in effect is paragraph 2, section 12, 
article VII of the wholesale code which 
reads in part: 


“The cost of merchandise shall in- 
clude the net purchase price plus trans- 
portation charges to the seller’s ware- 
house, and transportation charges from 
the wholesaler to his customer, when 
such charges are paid by the whole- 


saler.” 
~ Jo 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


R. Merritt has opened a new meat 
ng on Second ave., N., Glasgow, 
ont. 


Felix & Gasser, Prairie du Sac, Wis., 
— added a meat section to their 
store. 


Lawrence Lewis, jr., has been made 
manager of the meat department in the 
Food Market at New London, Wis. 


Henry Hurz has opened a new meat 
a on East Second st., Ladysmith, 
is. 


Albert Johnson has been named the 
new manager of the Kroger Consumer 
meat market at 623 Franklin st., Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 


Frank Moon has purchased the mar- 
ket and business of Oliver Campbell, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


E. Lockhart, meat dealer at Hancock, 
Ia., has sold his interests to Charles 
Hanna. 


A new meat market has been opened 
at 2701 14th ave., south, Minneapolis, 
Minn., by Ole Bakke. 


S. L. Przybylski has opened a meat 
market at 831 W. Mitchell st., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Two new markets have opened re- 
cently in St. Paul, Minn., one at 1198 
Payne ave., by Elmer S. Anderson and 
the other at 1562 W. Como ave., by H. 
G. Knapp. 


Alfred Engen, Clitherall, Minn., has 
sold his meat market to Floyd Martin. 


Kneip & Bowen have recently opened 
a new and modern meat market at 215 
E. Michigan ave., Jackson, Mich. 


John J. Hill has recently opened a 
meat market at Houghton, Mich. 


Minneapolis, Minn., has three new 
meat markets opened recently as fol- 
lows: at 4157 Grand st. by P. J. 
Reifenberger; at 427 E. Hennepin st. 
by Isabella Watson; at 1702 N. Lyndale 
st. by R. A. Froelich. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


The New York State Association held 
its 41st annuul convention at the New 
Yorker hotel on June 11, re-electing 
its various officers. In addition to his 
re-election to the presidency of the as- 
sociation, Anton Hehn was also elected 
executive secretary. The other officers 
include Albert Rosen, first vice presi- 
dent; Theodore Meyer, second vice pres- 
ident; Lester M. Kirschbaum, secretary; 
Herman Kirschbaum, treasurer. 


At a recent meeting of South Brook- 
lyn Branch the principal subject dis- 
cussed was the closing of shops in this 
district on holidays. This has been the 
custom of members of the branch but 
lately newcomers have opened on holi- 
days. Another matter given consider- 
ation was the retailers’ meat code on 
which it is expected a public hearing 
will be held in the near future. 

Congratulations are being extended 
to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Siebenkas, who 
were married June 10. Mrs. Siebenkas 
was the former Frances Elizabeth An- 
selm, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Anselm. Mr. Anselm is an ac- 
tive member of Ye Olde New York 
Branch and was chairman of its recent 
barbecue. 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


F. L. Horton, legal department; A. A. 
Millett, branch house operating depart- 
ment, and R. D. Hebb, public relations 
department, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
were in New York last week. 


Samuel Slotkin, president, Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., has bought a 
country place on Ocean ave., Elberon, 
N. J., containing 22 rooms and located 
in a beautiful 4-acre plot of land. 


A. C. Dean, managing director of 
Swift & Co., London, England, is visit- 
ing in the United States. Mr. Dean 
always receives a hearty welcome, as 
he has a host of friends here both in 
and outside the packing industry. 


Frank D. Green, general superintend- 
ent, and Fred C. Turner, branch house 
superintendent’s department, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, were in New 
York last week and visited at the plant 
of the New York Butchers’ Dressed 
Meat Company. 


Joaquin Belart, purchasing depart- 
ment, Wilson & Co., Buenos Aires, ar- 
rived on the s.s. Eastern Prince, June 
14, accompanied by Mrs. Belart, and 
after a few days visit in New York 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on June 14, 1934: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON, NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1) (300-500 LBS.): 
ED eecueccetecccvececieveenesenes $10.00@11.00  —s .... wwe eee LS eee 
GO sce crcccvcceccsceseeccesvoceeece De 8 =«—§. ésaceeedus SEE eh eeccceces 
DED vcvcccciovscteseeceeubeenaenie oo ts i -— De 8 =—s eee ncccne 
EN Siutiisaeiessateseessoetierans . 5 t Meera Te ) -adenserece 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 
D secberiatedebeucavecmaieens pS eee 12.50@13.50 13.00@14.00 
$66 C8OS CVE Ce TESEC OO SeCCCOC CSE 8.50@10.00 ebedeosbus 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
DN wancewsisnsconsinerraxaetesd i 9 Te eeoesen: 9.00@11.00  10.00@11.00 
GE ecccacccgecceseveeccecssesese 7.00 See ee 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 9.00 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
DEED Se dcesededewncecdcentesoonsaes \ oo) errr eet ey 13.00@14.00 
GOO cccccccvcccccevecscecceccceecors 10.00@11.00 _.......... ieee 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
PE cccktcecesrecessurereeteseene 8.50@10.00 10.50@11.50 9.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
MECR on cccccccccccsccesvcccecccecese 11.50@12.50 13.00@14.00 13.00@13.50 13.00@14.00 
MN, oe ecwasuctteeestececcoceceeceenns 10.50@11.50 11.50@13.00 p 13.00 12.00@13.00 
Cows: 
MEE couwmeucsedebubséovecveawnegaaee 6.50@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
ED: ii Cecdrekianubhiwetneeeeewen 5.50@ 6.50 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 8.00 
MED.  dvcaceteneveeseqouserensases 5. 5.5 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
GEOR oS ecdccrdescccecaesocccéencece 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.50 pS uk Breer 
MEE getebcsecacesesecsevarereteesens 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 
rrr rere 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 8.00 
GD nc caccedcceswecceousoucocenes 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
My sabancchoeeunccavetaceusseosens eesedeness ebebseeeds Seer. = ewesonense 
re ee ee eer C.GRGe C.GR ccc woscece 
NED. edccecccccetevecqcecsesceccs <Seeeaseeus  sewsegeces 4.00@ 5.00 —s_ ra enneeee 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 
MR adbe0cemecseerereeireakmeneens 17.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 17.00@20.00 16.00@18.00 
BED. cccuvecccctedévieceseceesouscanes 15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 
PEED. cceccvsscococcsccvesceseccave 12.00@15.00 00@ 12.00@15. 13.00@15.00 
YEARLINGS (40-55 LBS.): 
MEO ccceveddeccoesestnvedescecesee 14.00@16.00 Hts tne 14.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 

WTTTTTTITIT TTT TTT Te 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 12. 14.00 14.00@15.00 

DEE AvadsBecernésbcecequenasanece obenmesecs 11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 12.00@14.00 
MUTTON (EWE) (70 LBS. DOWN) 

COSRSORESMEYE VOC SSECKGEORECeOEKS 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 $e 8.00 5.50@ 6.00 
DEE candgcaarccedeseeteccussamens 5.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 ie 5.50 
D> ‘ucecdueuedcnecsbadebidecesens 4.00@ 5.00 4. 6.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 4.50 

Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
SES TRS, BV. coccscsccccccceevccecese 12.50@13.50 13.00@14.00 12.00@13.50 byes te: 00 
BPE Uh BUe. cocecesescevecccscseens 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 12.00@13.50 12.00@13 
SED BR BU. coccccccececcesescoscee 11.50@12.00 12.00@13.00 11.50@12.50 11 Soe 50 
2 re 11.00@11.50 11.00@12.00 10.50@11 00 
SHOULDERS, N.Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
PES MO GR cccacscscccccevaveseuce 8.50@ 9.50 «sn cecccccee 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 
PICNICS: 
Wr Ge Ue Onendscdsseceredceceenss) aebteseres Ree ig ahheevssw _ “Saweeenees 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
i ik: ataSecaue take’ ne biendaue pi EO ok eer reer ees 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
MIO. cv: 3.du.n¥endss cepkbate kena SOO GOD «ss cccccccccs § «=«-_—s ccecccccce cov vcvccece 
TRIMMINGS: 
REQWlar ...cccccccccccccsccccccccccce G.00@ 5.50 === ccccccccee «ss cevccecese «sv ee vevvees 
NE Fetiideudueksstasioneeaenan cds EEE othuoscors  asaatuainn.. ucamesedes 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. 


Chicago. 
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(2) Includes ’’skins on’’ at New York and 


(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 





left for Chicago. 


Before returning to 
his duties in South America he plans 
revisiting his birthplace in Spain. 


Meat and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of 
the City of New York during the week 
ended June 9, 1934, were as follows: 
Meat—Brooklyn, 455 lbs.; Manhattan, 
6,817 lIbs.; Bronx, 14 lbs.; Queens, 70 
lbs.; Richmond, 8 lbs.; total, 7,364 Ibs. 
Poultry—Brooklyn, 58 Ibs.; Manhattan, 
356 lbs.; Bronx, 10 lbs.; total, 424 Ibs, 

ee 


HOG MARKET SITUATION. 
(Continued from page 16.) 

price equivalent of the hog reduction 
payments are taken into consideration, 
however, the hog market during the 
past month has been in a substantially 
stronger position this year than it was 
at this time in 1933, the speculative 
boom of that period notwithstanding. 

“Hog receipts in May this year were 
approximately the same in number as 
a year earlier and a processing tax at 
the rate of $2.25 per hundredweight 
was being paid by processors out of 
the proceeds of their sale of products 
as additional income to hog producers 
as a group. Thus the total return to 
producers from hogs marketed in May, 
including the adjustment payments to 
be made as well as the market returns, 
were considerably larger than a year 
ago. This indication of a larger hog 
income for 1934 is notable, inasmuch 
as the major feature of the adjustment 
plan, the 1934 corn-hog program has 
not yet had time to substantially affect 


the market.” 
a 
HEAVY MAY MEAT SLAUGHTER. 


Substantial gain in the monthly pro- 
duction of meats in the United States 
occurred in May, as compared with the 
preceeding month, according to an 
analysis made this week for the Asso- 
ciated Press by the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers of figures on num- 
ber of animals dressed under federal in- 
spection just issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Increase in the number of animals 
dressed in May was undoubtedly due in 
part to heavy marketing of livestock 
caused by continuation of drought con- 
ditions in the Middle West. Showing a 
gain of 15 per cent over the preceding 
month, the number of cattle dressed un- 
der federal inspection was the largest 
ever dressed in May since the begin- 
ning of federal inspection in 1907, and 
was greater than for any month since 
November, 1927. 

Number of calves also showed a sub- 
stantial gain—14 per cent—over num- 
ber dressed in April, and was the great- 
est number dressed in any one mont 
for which records are available. Gain 
of 7 per cent was shown in number of 
lambs and sheep dressed under federal 
inspection, as compared with the pre 
ceding month. Receipts of sheep & 
lambs have been unusually small during 
the past few months. 

Number of hogs dressed under fed- 
eral inspection showed a gain of 24 per 
cent over the preceding month, and was 
the largest for any month since Jant- 
ary, 1934. The gain was contrary # 
the usual trend, and brought the num 
ber of animals dressed up to a figure 
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comparable with the winter months, 
when production ordinarily is much 
larger than in the summer. 

In the case of cattle there is ordi- 
narily an increase in marketings during 
the month of May, as compared with 
the month of April, but this year the 
increase Was somewhat more than sea- 
sonal. Increase in number of calves 
dressed under federal inspection was 
somewhat contrary to the general 
trend. 

Compared with May, 1933, number of 
cattle dressed in May this year showed 
a gain of 20.5 per cent over a year ago 
and the number of calves showed a 
gain of 26.1 per cent over a year ago. 
Number of sheep and lambs dressed in 
May, 1934, was 17 per cent less than 
the corresponding month last year, and 
number of hogs dressed was 1.6 per 
cent less than a year ago. 

According to government figures the 
number of animals dressed under fed- 
eral inspection during the last two 
months was as follows: 


May,’34. Apr.,’34. 
OS 4,218,000 3,411,000 
864,000 749,000 
a 600,000 526,000 
MMT ws cee es erd 1,244,600 1,164,000 


With a shortage of feed in many 
parts of the Middle West ‘and with 
prices of feed grains showing substan- 
tial gains, there was a considerable 
quantity of unfinished lightweight live- 
stock marketed during the month of 
May, a condition which tended to move 
prices of the lower grades of livestock 
lower and to increase the spread be- 
tween the prices prevailing for the 
choice grades of all kinds of live stock 
and the lower grades. 

Notwithstanding the increase in mar- 
ketings of beef in May, prices of 
dressed beef at the close of the month 
were somewhat higher than at the 
opening. Prices of dressed lamb showed 
little change during the month. The 
market on smoked meats generally im- 
proved and the prices of fresh pork 
declined. Reflecting decline in prices of 


dressed lamb and low prices prevailing 
for fresh pork cuts, prices of lambs and 
of hogs declined during the month. 
Prices of cattle were lower at the close 
of May than at the opening. 


ro 
NEW PORK BIDS OPENED. 


Bids on Wiltshire sides under FSRC 
schedule 65 were opened on June 11, and 
bids on commercial pork cuts and lard 
under schedule 66 were opened on 
June 12. 


Awards were expected to be an- 


nounced on June 16. 

Bidders on schedule 65 included Bir- 
mingham Packing Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Hygrade Food Products Corp., De- 
troit, Buffalo and Wheeling; Abraham 
Bros. Packing Co., Memphis; Hammond 
Standish and Co., Detroit; Eckert Pack- 
ing Co., Henderson, Ky.; Emmart Pack- 
ing Co., Louisville Provision Co., and 
C. F. Vissman and Co., Louisville; 
Memphis Packing Co., Memphis; Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo; Swift and 
Company, Cleveland; J. H. Allison and 
Co., Chattanooga; Theurer-Norton Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland Provision Co., and 
Lake Erie Provision Co., Cleveland; 
Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo; Henry 
Burkhardt Packing Co., Dayton, O.; De- 
troit Packing Co., Detroit. 

Powers-Begg Packers, Inc., Jackson- 
ville, Ill.; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Brennan Packing Co., Wm. Davies Co., 
Miller and Hart, Agar Packing Co., P. 
Brennan Co., Chicago; Swift and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Evansville, East St. 
Louis and Milwaukee; Wilson and Co., 
Chicago; Hunter Packing Co., East St. 
Louis; Drummond Packing Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Armour and Company, 
Chicago and East St. Louis; Kingan 
and Co., Indianapolis. 

Miami Packing Co., Miami, Okla.; 
Dold Packing Co., Omaha; Cudahy 
Packing Co., St. Paul, Sioux City, 
Omaha, Kansas City and Wichita; 
Crocker Packing Co., Joplin, Mo.; Swift 
and Company, St. Paul, Sioux City, 





Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas City; 
J. H. Bolz Provision Co., St. Louis; 
Wilson and Co., Kansas City and Cedar 
Rapids; Krey Packing Co., Laclede 
Packing Co. and Sieloff Packing Co., St. 
Louis; John Morrell and Company, 
Ottumwa, Topeka and Sioux Falls; 
Armour and Company, St. Paul, Sioux 
City, Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas 
tad Dubuque Packing Co., Dubuque, 
a. 


Carstens Packing Company, Spokane 
and Tacoma, Wash.; Cudahy Packing 
Co., San Diego, Los Angeles, Denver 
and Salt Lake City; Virden Packing 
Co., San Francisco; Valley Packing Co., 
Salem, Ore. 

Under schedule 66, for commercial 
pork cuts and lard, bids on D.S. bellies 
totaled 2,660,000 lIbs., lowest bids for 
the various averages from 16@20 lbs. 
to 40 Ibs. and up ranging from 10.50c 
to 8.50c. On regular hams, 1,717,000 
lbs. offered, the lowest bids were from 
17c to 15.73c on 8@10s and up to 14@ 
16s. On skinned hams, 2,346,000 Ibs. 
offered, lowest bids ranged from 18.50c 
to 16.24c for averages from 10@12 up 
to 20@24s. On picnics, 5,201,000 lbs. 
offered, lowest bids were from 10.05 to 
10.32c for 4@6s, 6@8s and 8@10s. 
Lowest S.P. belly bacon bids, 3,615,000 
Ibs. offered, ranged from 15.40c to 
13.55¢c for various averages; on D.C. 
belly bacon, 3,747,000 lbs. offered, from 
14.22c to 15.74c. On boneless butts, 
115,000 Ibs. offered, lowest bids aver- 
aged 17.65c, and on lard in 1-lb. cartons, 
= Ibs. offered, bids averaged 

82c. 


to 


PROCESSING TAX CHANGES. 


Processing tax on large size cotton 
bags, compensating tax on jute fabric 
used in manufacture of bags, and com- 
pensating tax on manufacture of large 
paper bags have been terminated by 
order of Secretary Wallace. Truck 
crop farmers urged the changes, con- 
tending the jute tax was a contribution 
by them to benefits paid to cotton farm- 
ers, and that the tax was unjust. 


















































































Week ending June 16, 1934 


Sausage Reaches Byrd at South 
Pole in Perfect Condition 


AUSAGE is playing an important part in the 

Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 
supply—3,250 pounds—was stored away in the hold 
of the ship “Colonel Ruppert” when Admiral Byrd 
sailed on his second journey to Little America last 
October. The following advice has just been received 
from H. S. 
“A belated radio message was received yesterday 
from the supply officer of the expedition to the effect 
that the frankfurters, salami and smoked butts 
arrived in excellent condition.” 


A two years’ 


Campbell, a member of the expedition: 


The total of 3,250 pounds of sausage—all encased 
in Viskings—was miade up of 1,000 lbs. smoked butts, 
made by Louis Burk, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,250 
lbs. skinless frankfurters, made by Adolf Goebel, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 700 lbs. kosher salami, made 
by Sinai Kosher Sausage Factory, Chicago, Ill.; and 
300 Ibs. kosher salami, made by Morrison & Schiff, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Cows, common to medium.. 








Bulls, common to medium 
LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good to choice... $ 5.50@ 6.50 
Vealers, medium .......... . 4.50@ 5.00 
Vealers, culls and common........... 3.00@ 4.00 
LIVE LAMBS. 
Lambs, good and choice, spring...... $ 8.25@ 8.75 
Lambs, Sodium Sececcdessceescescees 7.25@ 8.00 
BED ccccccccemctcsessccececeeetesss 2.00@ 2.50 
LIVE HOGS 
Hogs, 150-225 Ib......ccccccscccccees $ 3.75@ 4.00 
Hees, Choice, 176 IDS. ....cccccccccee @ 4.00 
Hogs, 8320 IDS. ...ccccccccccccccccccce @ 2.00 
Pigs, 85-110 lb., medium............- 2.00@ 2.75 
DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 Ib., good to choice...... $ 8.63@ 9.00 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, naties, om eccccce ievaneened EE 
Choice, native, light.......sseseeceees 
Native, common to fair........... eoese @12% 
WESTERN — BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs.......... @13 
Native choice yearlings, neio@eon Ibs. . Hwaais 
Good to choice heifers.......... ecccccce @12 
Good to Se eeee..--- eocvee evcce as 
Common to fair COWS.......sseceeceees 
Fresh bologna bulls......... ecccces oes 64@ 7% 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 

» 2 MBB. cccccccccccece 16 @18 19 @21 
Ne. 2 ribs ineeianeeoune 15 17 17 @18 
Be. B TBS. cccccccvccccce 12 14 15 @16 
No. 1 loims.......--eee0. 23 @27 @28 
No. 2 loins.......-+e++0- 20 @23 20 23 
We. B WAM. .ccccccsccces 16 18 16 18 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 1 19 17 19 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 15 17 15 16% 
No. 1 rounds...........- 13 13 14 
No. 2 rounds..........+- ll @U @2 
No, 3 rounds...........-- @ll @ll 
No. 1 chucks........-+++ 0 1 11 12 
No. 2 chucks......++++++ 9 10 10 11 
No. 3 chucks............ 8 9 9 10 
Bolognas ..........+. «oes 64H@ 7% 7@8 
Rolls, reg. “6@s TOS. GUBe cocccecccccese 22 23 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 lbs. avg.......-----eees 17 18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 DE nacendsvusex 50 60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg..........+++- 50 @60 
Shoulder clods ......+-seeeeceseeseeeee 1 @12 

DRESSED VEAL. 
St RO AMEE aaah 29 @10 
MOGIEMR cece ccccccccccccccececcocvesese 7 @s 
GD bkcbs bbe dens 6aee weerevesece 56 @6 








Lambs, prime to choice. -19 @20 
Lambs, good ... -17 @18 
Lambs, — -14 @15 
Sheep, good .... -7 @8 
Sheep, } ow Reged naseereee -4@5i 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs. 12 @13 
Pork tenderloins, fresh...............+. 25 @26 
Pork tenderloins, frozen...............+. 22 @23 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg..... 9 @9% 
Butts, boneless, Western............... 122 @13 
Butts, regular, Western................ @12 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg..13 @14 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 lbs. 

QVGTRRS ccccccccecccccescccccccesocce 9 @10 
Pork trimmings, ‘extra lean...------.... 13 @14 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean...... 7 @s 
GPRTETTRS cc ccccccccccsccccccccecccccecs 7@8 

SMOKED MEATS. 
Wiemes, GRAS WG. Go ccsecetcescscsoves 17 @18 
Be, DD POG, BeBe ccccccccccecccee 17 18 
ee, Gv ceceuaedcceeseese 17 @18 
DE, SD TBE ccc cccccccesccces 114%@12% 
Picnics, G@8 lbs. avg... .....0-sccccece 11%@12% 
oy pickled bellies. 8@12 lbs. avg..... 14 @16 

Bacon, boneless, Western.............. 19 @20 
Pe, DONGNNED, GEM c coccccccctoccocces 17 @19 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. Ws cnc zaveduvnde 14 @16 
Beef tongue, Ds Sebecebsceesescceuat 22 @2 
BE SE, Bocce ccccccscecscees 24 @26 
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FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, ane: eebee 15c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d...... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef .......... e6eccene 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal .........ceeeee --- 6Oca pair 
Beef kidneys ............+.. eeeeeees 808 pound 
Mutton kidneys .........ssceeeeee ++ 10c each 
vers, Vere ctceeeescrcees eee 25c a pound 
Oxtalls .cccccccccccce cocccccccoccss See G pound 
Beef hanging tenders.............+. 20c¢ a pound 
Lamb fries ........ cocccece coccce a 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


EEE. nccéGbeonees ecvecwees e @ 75c per cwt. 
PE ME sono cecesenetewonecve @1.00 per cwt. 
PE GED ond cececcessevevcese @1.50 per ewt. 
RO @1.25 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 914-12%4-12%4-14 14-18 18 up 






Prime No. 1 veals. .08 1.40 1.50 1.55 1.80 
Prime No. 2 veals. .07 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.55 
Buttermilk No. 1.. .06 1.15 1.25 1.30. .... 
Buttermilk No. #. - 6 16 1315 129 ..... 
Branded grubby ... .04 -15 85 20 1.00 

umber 3 ........ -04 -15 85 80 1.00 

BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)............ @24% 
Creamery, firsts (91 score). 4 @2A% 
Centralized (90 score)..... 231% @23% 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 

Special packs or hennery oie = 181%4@21 
Standards ° 


--174%@18 
Firsts @16 





LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express............ 
PEE cninandpeasiinakitnive 

Rocks, broilers, fancy... 
Rocks, broilers, average 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—18 to box— 





Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...14 @I17 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...14 @17 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb...13 @16 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 @16 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...12 @15 
Chickens, fresh: 

NINE akcun’ai coc qeopanmiababain: Waerks Mlandaad wet 22 @31 

WEL: adindiwbcmenerheektnonecen eh 22 @2 
Chickens—frozen—12 to box— 

Western, 60 to 65 ‘Ibs. to dozen, Ib...20 ex 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...18 23 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...18 @23 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...21 @24 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...21 @24 
Ducks— 

Ss ee IU Tin nccns cccecscccse 14% @15 
Squabs— 

tt Mh scedaes et pecdaceneeens 25 @32 
Turkeys, frozen: 

PMID  ccndcacdwactecckbasaevens 17 @27 

| Ren Fare: 17 @23% 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, 


New 
York, 


Boston, and Philadelphia, week ended June 


7, 1934: 

Scores - P= 90 88 
Chicago ........ 24% 23 22% 
New York 35a 23% ae 24% 24 23% 
GN soseeewns 24% 2314 
DIK: ketsawese 26% 25% 24 23 


Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized butter 
—980 score at Chicago: 





Scores 90 89 88 
Chicago .. .24 23% 2214 
New York -24 23% ~ 
Boston .... -24% 24 _ 
Philadelphia — -- —_ 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 934. 1933. 
ae pean 61,520 64,676 71,509 1,246,973 1,357,025 
i. me . 65,202 66,923 76,186 1,629,320 1,756, _ 
Boston . 21,890 21,655 27,665 5 
Phila. : 23,829 22,055 30,265 564,914 624) 839 


Total 172,441 175,309 205,625 3,993,792 4,283,016 283,016 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 











Same 

In Out On hand week day 
June 7. June 7. June 8. last year. 

ieee e = 753 32,854 8,372,563 14, 2G 425 
. 112/646 37,904 1,992,852 4,173,978 
} «+++ 66,222 3,715 1,162,314 1,584,194 
Phila. 148,260 11,760 1,902,854 3,305,214 
Total ...856,881 86,233 13,430,583 23,280,811 





FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis - vessel Atlantic © porta: 


FUME ncccccecccccccscccccccccccs 23. 
Ammonia sulphate, double * bags, G82. 
per 100 Ibs., f.a.s. New York.... nom, 
Blood dried, 16% per unit....... - 2.25 
Fish scrap, dried 11% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory 2.50 & 10c 
Fish meal, foreign, 11% 0! 
Wee BW. Een Gh se cccccctsces @ 36.0 
scrap, acidulated, 6% ‘ammo- 
nia, 3% A.P.A. Del’d Balt. & Nor- 
OI wcccccccccccccccccccccccccce 2.70 ESS 
Soda ataate, per net ton: 
TOMO nccccsecccccccccccccccccccces 24.50 
in 200-10. BB. ccccccccccccccccce 26.30 
in 100-lb. bags...... ecccece @ 27.0 
——-. ground, 10% ‘ammonia, 
Fea Perr 2.25 & 10¢ 
Tankage, ae 9@10% ammo- 
MD vccviccrebecess $$eeees se eeee 2.00 & 10 
Phosphates. 
Pp bone meal, sepues, and 
50 bags, per ton, Ss casceenenee @ 26.00 
Bone meal, raw, South American, 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f.. @ 25.00 
Superphosphate, Salk, an ob. Baiti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 8.50 
Po ~— 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... 44c unit net 
Kalnit. 14% bulk, -. Ln eccccccce @ 9.70 
Muriate, in =. = bieecane eee 50c unit K20 
= 12% discount. 
Sulphate in bass,” Per, & EN @ 35.0 
12%  dincount. 


Shipment pam. 
Be: ‘ankage. 
50% oie. me epevenl = oneee 45 
60% ground ..... atatesebene>aseue g 50 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin oo avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 


ee ewww ee eeeeseee 


per 
Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 


per 100 pieces...... @ Son 
Black or oe hoofs, ‘per “ton... 45.00 
White hoofs, -per ton......... G00. 
- bones, avg. 85 to 901 
Horns, yo 


75.00@ 85.00 





70.00 
: 1. 200.00 





NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
June 9, 1934, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: June 9. week 1933, 
Steers, carcasses.. 9,834 9,297 8,083 
Cows, carcasses... 715 674 1S 
Bulls, carcasses... 293 316 25 
Veals, carcasses.. 14,028 13,668 10,087 
Lambs, carcasses. 37,779 31,785 28,121 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,521 2,961 2,632 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 327,652 496,206 356,848 
Pork cuts, Ibs....2,415,205 2,114,346 1,673,319 
Local slaughters: 
ee 8,134 8,707 8,960 
EC, oad meee 15,880 17,189 12,806 
SEE. eecccccouces 35,657 36,072 36,228 
eee 49,635 48,560 73,382 
a 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended June 9, 1934: 


Week Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: June 9. week. . 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,547 2,680 2,404 
ws, carcasses ...... 1,173 1,004 1,063 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 463 441 349 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2,547 2,555 1,280 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 12,167 12,173 11,854 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,194 1,370 1,170 
EE, ociadiewbes 871,595 442,166 ,439 

Local slanghters 
Nay cok etapeceweke 1,767 2,048 1,756 
RS ES 3,716 4,649 3,492 
BE o5.ceseaceesuoeiens 15,356 17,495 17,218 
DEE. b0'ccctccopeseoee 5,673 6,489 6,798 
fe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended June 9, 1934, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended, Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: June 9. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses ..... . 2,824 2,624 2,808 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,602 1,787 1,657 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 24 28 2 
Veals, carcasses ..,... \ 1,080 787 833 
Lambs, carcasses ...... 15,444 14,087 15,588 
Mutton, carcasses 1,46 
GG? UN Sais saananes 298,649 230,373 513,548 
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r E ARE using Diamond 
OO et Salt 100% in 
our plant,” says R. G. Denton, 
General Superintendent of the 
Major Brothers Packing Com- 
pany, of Mishawaka, Indiana, the 
well-known plant in Northern 
Indiana, ‘““and have used it ex- 
clusively for the last fifteen years. 


“Diamond Crystal is certainly 
‘the salt that’s all salt’,” Mr. 
Denton continues. “It always has 
a uniform quality in solubility, 


essential to salt in meat pack- 
ing. In fact, we think Diamond 
Crystal can’t be beat.” 


Diamond Crystal Salt’s flaky 
character makes it the preferred 
salt of meat packers for dry cures. 
It rubs better and adheres to the 
meat without popping off. And 
you'll find it dissolves more 
readily, penetrates more quickly, 
and assures a uniform spread. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
(Inc.), 250 Park Avenue, New 


R. G. Denton, Gen- 
eral Superintendent 
of the Major Bros. 


LARGE PACKER IN NORTHERN INDIANA 
uses Diamond Crystal excuusivety 




















Packing Company 


York, N. Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 


UNIFORM 


dryness and the other things 


IN COLOR...PURITY...DRYNESS. 


- SCREEN 


--SOLUBILITY.. 











ANALYSIS... CHEMICAL ANALYSIS... CHARACTER OF FLAKE 
GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment still remains 
7 the universally accepted meat wrapper — by 
THERE IS NO user and packer alike. Whether for outside 
SUBSTITUTE wrapper—plain or printed—or carton liners, 
FOR GENUINE its distinctive qualities have never been suc- 
cessfully imitated. Odorless, tasteless — 
VEGETABLE grease, dirt and germ-proof—insoluble in 
PARCHMENT water—easily unwrapped—users express their 
= preference for the meat product thus pro- 
tected. ° 


THE WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT COMPANY 
WEST CARROLLTON ; ‘ é OHIO 
OUR 38th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 








Week ending June 16, 1934 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not ove: 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


| 
| 


Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 





Superintendent 


Superintendent, 20 years’ experience, 
wishes position. Can eliminate bclogna 
troubles and install simplified depart- 
mental system in your plant. Highest 
yields and lowest shrinkage assured. 
Efficient handling labor. Now located in 
New York. W-605, The National Pro- 
es 300 Madison Ave., New York 
ity. 


Sales Manager 


Experienced provision and car route manager 
seeks connection. Knows all packinghouse 
products; 18 years’ experience processing and non- 
processing, also thorough sales and managing ex- 
perience in U. S. and Canada and complete knowl- 
edge of rail stock, etc. Will go anywhere, de- 
pending on opportunity afforded. W-603, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Smoked Meat Salesman 


Position wanted with pork packer handling full 
line smoked meats. Twenty-two years’ 
ence calling on chains, jobbers, retailer, and pack- 
inghouses. 
surroundings in western Pennsylvania. Can make 
two car loads weekly. Commission only. Best 
references. §S. Hilsenrath, 1500 Alton St., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Expert sausagemaker wishes permanent position 
as foreman with large packer. Wide practical 
experience manufacturing all kinds of high-quality 
sausage, specialty loaves and delicatessen. Can 
handle men and operate sausage department profit- 
ably. Best references. W-595, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Packinghouse Superintendents 


Are steam, power and maintenance costs 
too high in your plant? Would like to 
help small or medium sized packing plant 
reduce these costs at reasonable figure; or 
permanent place as chief engineer. Ohio 

referred. Ready at once. W-602, The 

ational Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Backus Baskets for 
Delivering Meats 


A. BACKUS, JR. & SONS 


1522 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
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experi- | 


Very good accounts in Pittsburgh and | 


Madison Ave., New York City. 








Sausagemaker 


A-1 sausagemaker, German, 20 years’ 
experience, all kind of sausage; also cur- 
ing hams and bacon. Knows costs, can 
handle men, and supervise large or me- 
dium-sized packinghouse. Now superin- 
tendent in small plant. Can systematize 
and build business. Best references. 
W-604, The National Provisioner, 300 








Equipment for Sale 


Cellar and Smokehouse Foreman 


Wanted, good curing foreman, also 
capable of running smoked meat and 
sliced bacon departments. Must be able 
to figure costs and know what to get for 
his products. Give full details in reply- 
ing to W-597, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Business Opportunities 





Sell to Packer and Sausagemaker 


Wanted, anything saleable to packers 
and sausage manufacturers in New Eng- 
land. Acquainted with and now success- 
fully selling to them but can handle yours 
on commission. W-598, The National Pro- 
visioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
City. ° 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, 10 Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, 6/x30’ 
long, each with 37—4” tubes. Complete Hydro- 
genated Oil Plant. Send for circulars listing 
Grinders, Melters, Lard Rolls, Filter Presses, Cook- 
ers, Cutters, Meat Mixers, Hammer Mills, Disinte- 

tors, Kettles, etc. What idle machinery have 
you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 





Motor and Ice Machine 


For sale, one 8-ton double-acting hori- 
zontal Voss ice machine, motor and belt 
driven. One 15-H.P. Allis Chalmers D. C. 
motor, 240 volts, 450 R. P. M. Both in 
good working condition. FS-607, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 











Make your wants known through these 
little ads, with the big pull. 

















Equipment Wanted 





Dopp Kettles 


Wanted, second-hand 100 or 125 gal. 
Dopp kettles, as made by Sowers Mfg. 
Co. W-606, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 








Saieieinaieaameeed 


Sell Surplus Equipment 


The classified columns of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER offer a 
quick, resultful method of selling 
equipment you no longer need at 
negligible cost. Turn space-wast- 
ing old equipment into cash. List 
the items you wish to dispose of 
and send them in. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER classified columns 
will find a buyer for them. 
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Easily cleaned 


Sanitary 


HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
723 West Lake Street 


Chicago 





Light enough 





to reduce 








deadweight 


Strong enough 
to stand 


the knocks! 





THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Oppenheimer Casing Co. 
Importers SAUSAGE C ASINGS Exporters 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney, Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 
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PACKINGHOUSE SPECIALTIES 
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IS ALWAYS 
IN STYLE 
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YOUR 
SAUSAGE 
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PROCESSED MEATS 
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Hog Bungs 


PATE NT 


Sewed Casings 


Hog Bung Ends 


Beef Middles 
Manufactured Under Sol May Methods Rounds 
by the Pioneers Bladders 





THE 





FINEST IN STOCKINETTE FOR 26 YEARS 





HAM BAGS 


Made in all styles, to 
fit any smoked meat 
cut from the smallest 
butt to the largest 
ham. They improve 
the appearance, qual- 
ity and flavor of the 
product; reduce shrink 
greatly! Lowest prices 
obtainable, quality con- 
sidered. 








of Sewed Sausage Casings 





PATENT Casing Company 


617.23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 








Week ending June 16, 1934 


. . « RETAIN ALL 
NATURAL JUICES 


Smoked meats shrink less and 
sell better when protected by 
Wynantskill Stockinettes. The 
closely knit fabric forms an 
effective seal against losses of 
natural juices, at the same 
time keeping the product clean, 
bright and attractive. 


Wynantskill Stockinettes are 
available for all fresh and 
cured meat products. 


Write for sample 


BEEF — HAM — SHEEP 
LAMB—BACON—FRANK 
and CALF BAGS 





Write for Samples 


W YNANTSKILL MFG.C 


Fred K. Higbie 
417 8. Dearborn St. 





TROY 
eo N.Y. 


. 4d Jos. W. Gates 
R. F be aay ne 181 W. Oakdale Ave.. 
a Harding Glenside, Pa. 

W. J. Newman 
1005 Pearl St. 
Alameda, 3 
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ee Ge Ic 6 hess on ccceseneeseles t 
Re t 
Brecht Corporation, The............. 53 
ee GE ice caveececcsubwes 22 
ee ES, wecekeaceeneeveves ‘i Tt 
eC ee re 42 
oe ee 14 
CMIVOPE TEBORING CO. occ scccccsccccces 43 
TPeevrelet Meter Co... cccccccccccces +7 
eee WRORRCES COP. occ cckcvcccccses 7 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp.... * 
Columbus Packing Co...............; 56 
Combustion Engineering Co., Inc.... 3 
Container Corporation .............. +7 
Ceeeemamtal Cam CO. ccc cccccccoecs +7 
Ne GI 6 ise 5s co kc cen v0 +t 
NY I ON ao oc: cin os vets ania dueace ° 
Cudahy Packing Co., Inc............. 52 
Mamahy Packing Co... cc cccccvccccccs 55 
OM I GINS K 0 v ccecisv eed casece coe + 
a a ne ee ee i 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co............ 51 
Dold Packing Co., Jacob............. 57 
Dry-Zero Corporation .............. 20 
Du Pont Cellophane Co.............. 5 
purr Packing Co, C. A.ccccecscccece 55 
ME  BROOW, TGs on nec ccc tcvecicess * 
PRUMUMOE BEN COs soc cdececcccvescess 7 
te 55 
French Oil Mill Mchy. Co........... bd 
ee ey eee + 








*Advertisement appears every other week, 
tEvery fourth week, 
ttOnce a month. 
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General Electric Company........... TF 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company... ff 
Graybill & Stephenson............... 36 
GPITIEH LABOTRtOTIOS 2.6. cccccccsee 7 
pO eS a SD OT ee eee s 
Ham Boiler Corporation............. 6 
Hammond Co., The G. H............. s 
BTIOGIR. Cam Co.. THO. cccccescacccace T 
po eer ee re 43 
Beers GG, GR Bec cevccsscccces 57 
Hottmann Machine Co.............. 42 
SE Se Te ce viceseueeernne ee 7 
Pg sR ee eee 57 
Hygrade Food Products Corp........ * 
oe t 
Independent Casing Co.............. e 
Industrial Chemical Sales Co........ t 
International Harvester Co.......... 9 
International Salt Company......... t 
I ON Bhs ont cb wesc ey ee 43 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co....... o 
Johns-Manville Corporation ......... tT 
Jourdan Process Cooker Co.......... t 
FS oi cnc cc tésaecawmes 57 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 8 
Kennett-Murray & Co... ...ccceccces 37 
I et es oe 57 
ee ee 57 
pe ee ere +f 
Be ee i Es cb. c'-cccc cs cwscoewe TT 
ee 8 er eee 52 
OO eee eee t 
Lieuid Carbonic Corp. ......iccccces tT 
ee 36 
Massachusetts Importing Co........ ad 
ee Ge Ge GL, BE, Dv ccnececcdeces 42 
pS T 
Meyer Packing Co., H. H...........- 56 
pe eee 43 
Mongolia Importing Co., Inc......... e 
ere 7 
EES Oe CIO CIN okt occwodecewe ce 55 
Oppenheimer Casing Co.............. 53 
NG GN CIN ilk iccccceeoseces 53 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co....... 7 
Peters Machinery Co.......icccccces t 


‘Pittsburgh Piping & Equip. Co....... 24 
Powers Regulator Co..... R69 ea wed t 
Prater Pubveriter Go... cccecscsvess t 
Pressed Steel Tank Co.............. tt 
Mamaia, Be To Ee Cin oi ciciccvcccevenuss 42 
Rath Packing Co., The.......ccceess 57 
Republic Steel Corp.......... First Cover 
Rhinelander Paper Company........ t 
Rogers, ¥. C..... Sceee Vows vewetedae 43 
Salman, Co. Tne. TE. Feces ccccvcies * 
Sayer & Co., INC. ...cccccccccccccscs +t 
Schluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co... 55 
Schweisheimer & Fellerman......... . 
Seaslic, Inc. ..... be eee encebenwineds . 
Self-Locking Carton Co.............. t 
PENG, TH cof accccesccceeccesess 36 
Smith, Brubaker & Egan............ . 
Smith Paper Co., H. P.......sccceoes * 
Smith’s Sons Co., John E...... 2nd Cover 
Solvay Gales Corp. .02 00. ceccccccccse 23 
Goartee:. FE... Ta GB Giwre's c ccives ecw enes 36 
Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co.... 42 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc. .....cccccccsscccee t 
Standard Pressed Steel Co........... 28 
Btamwe Co., Witte. ds ocswcsviscesesicces 53 
Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 28 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co..... . 
BuMMATSt 2 oc cccccccssecessocecsse Sa ee See 
Superior Packing Co........cscesees bd 
Sutherland Paper Co......--ccseceee * 
Swit & COMPS oo veces svsce 4th Cover 
Taylor Instrument Companies....... 7 
Theurer-Norton Provision Co........ 55 
Theurer Wagon Works............+:. . 
United Cork Companies. ....ccccessne t 
United Dressed Beef Co............. 56 
Vite? BERR. Be i vc ccvcesccwseseeesske t 
Wr GN oa bia oe Bcd oR ween 30, 31 
Wegt & Gong, Inc. F.. G.....s.cccvens 56 
Watkins-Potts-Walker .............. 36 
Wepsco Steel Products Co.......... ° 
West Carrollton Parchment Co....... 51 
Weston Trucking & For. Co......... 56 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co. 28 
Wilmington Provision Co............ 56 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co........... it 
Bo ee eee t 
Wosoentet. Galt Ce. fsisci6ccceiwn tf 
Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp.... ff 
Wynenteietl? Bite. Co... . co iccc dacieun 53 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.......0secse8 40 
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JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1827” 


Ottumwa, lowa 


General Offices Packing Past Sn Falls, S. D. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 














Topeka, Kans. 
Hams, Bacon Beef, Pork 
Lard, Sausage Veal, Mutton 
Canned Foods Mince Meat 
° ~The 
Par a d tS@ Theurer-Norton Provision 
ran Company 
Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND PACKERS onto 











EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


The Danahy Packing Co. _ Buffalo, n. y. 






25 Metcalf St. 




































Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


John J. Felin & Co., Inc. |) tm 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Lard 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street Delicatessen 


























foods of Unmatched Quality C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 























Utica, N. Y. 
ss i AY Manufacturers of 
QUALITY. — a 
HAMS—BACON Ares, See. 

LARD— SAUSAGE ee 
SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING DAISIES 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 
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UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 


a 





Oleo Oils Stock Foods 
Stearine Calf Heads 
Tallows Cracklings 


Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Pickled Skins Horns 
Packer Hides Cattle Switches 





43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 





Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 











PEND a few hours in the land of 

romance where laughter and gaiety 
reign! Paris wines and champagnes at 
Paris prices—Havana cigars at Havana 
prices! . . . these are some of the advan- 
tages of the Agua Caliente Duty Free 
Zone. Write for free brochure, "Bottoms 
Up," containing some interesting recipes. 


$450 


per person, 2 in 
a room, includes: 
Dinner Dansant 
Floor show 

Room with bath 


AGUA CALIENTE 


Old Mexico, just 18 miles south of San Diego, California 
ADDRESS 338 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG., SAN DIEGO 











Schenk Bros, 


J 


L28Us pacins DS: 


TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 
such fine flavor—they are always in favor 


The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 


Columbus, Ohio 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 





























Sal 


Ky, 





SAALBANY Packine Co, Ine 


ALBANY, N.Y. 





Wilmington Provision Company 


TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
U. & GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


























Liberty 
ALID- Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















Ree we ewe 
Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8 GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 














‘ we 
Partridge 
PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 

The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











———) 


WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., Inc. 


Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 





Refrigerated Service 


15-19 Brook St. Jersey City, N. J. 
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fon GAN & Co. 
= O E. L 
ss || | PORK and BEEF PACKERS HORMEL HORMEL ¢ r “ 1 L 
SS Producers of the Celebrated 
a “RELIABLE” Brand 

HAMS BACON LARD Main Office and Packing Plant 

Main Plant aa og INDIANA Austin, Minnesota 

New York, N. ¥. Richmond, Va. Baltimore, Md. | 
nagers Syracuse, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. 

Jacksonville, Fia. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 

Tampa, Fia. Harrisburg, Pa. San Francisco 

Norfolk, Va. Pittsburgh, Pa. Binghamton, N. Y. 



































| THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
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or 











St. Louis | 








Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars HAMS and BACON 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
HAMS and BACON Veal, Lamb and Provisions 
“Deliciously Mild’ R — 
~ epresen y 
ANC New York Office—259 W. 14th St. | soins jaliaigmam ERE aaaita, 
Sap ciaaeniac rapes Samu 
D. A. Bell, Boston, Washington, D. C. H. L. Weetrall =. & = a Sang ts aay Se 
me tbat Beaten z. ante, ro, = ™ Amiss{ Paitin i 259 W. 14th Bt. 88N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn. Av.,N.W. 148 State St 
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4 The 
RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ ¥ 


lad Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 

















pany Hunter —— Company 






East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 














NEW YORK OFFICE 


























any Straight and Mixed Cars of 410 W. 14th Street 
RS Packing House Products 

REPRESENTATIVES: 
VES Waterloo, Iowa v. 0. Rogers, Fhihasetphia 
N, PA. 
——— 
—a * a lS JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. oa a 
, Ine. Yas un enue ead ab Ghan eva aah Gees ab ten eel 


| Dob HAMS -< BACON wii 


SHIPPERS oF STRAIGHT AnD MIXED CARS of PORK, BEEF SAUSAGE ano PROVISIONS 
~ ne ee OS Oe Oe 
we 


BUFFALO v OMAHA ° WICHITA = uo? 
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Q As important to you as color, com- 


M a k i n g wh at ’ Ss position, line, is knowledge of consumers 


and what will make them buy. Because 


our Design Staff knows people, products 
OOS IND Is in Canco packages get seen, desired, 
bought. The Canco viewpoint builds sales 


wallop into Canco customers’ containers. 


sell more of what's 


In buying cans remember: ABILITY to serve 
you well is as important as the WILL to 


INSIDE Sa 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 


= 





The National Provisiont 








Over 550 Users 
Making Perfectly 
Formed Hams 
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The construction of ANCO Ham Retainers is of the simplest 





and most sanitary design. Their seamless construction and 


io 


heavy double coating of pure tin make them the most sanitary. 


No mechanical press is necessary because the covers are easily 





Mj é Uy) 


clamped down with a pair of operating handles, as illustrated 


above. The special torsion springs compensate for the expan- 
sion and contraction during the entire cooking and cooling 


processes. New wider ratchets with more notches eliminate 


Y 
| 


‘NCA 


tilting covers, and assure perfectly shaped hams. 


ANCO Ham Retainers are saving time and expense in pro- 
ducing perfectly shaped boiled hams for hundreds of users. 


WRITE FOR NEW FOLDER AND PRICES 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office: 5323 S. Western Boulevard, western Office: 
117 Liberty Street 


" 111 Sutter Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IL San Francisco, Calif. 
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..... hard-working ...soapy! These words 
best describe the suds you get from Pride 
Washing Powder. Pride Powder is high in 
cleaning energy which makes it particularly 
effective on packinghouse greases and stains. 
Works equally well on metal, wood, stone. tile, 
brick or porcelain surfaces. Checked in our 
chemical laboratory. Tested in our plant. 
.....Pride is packed in 200-lb. barrels: 
125-lb. kegs; 25-lb. pails. Wherever your 
plant is, there is a Swift agent near you. 


Swift & Company 
Industrial Soap Dept. 


‘PRIDE. WASHING POWDE 











